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INTRODUCTION 


Hospital  rate  setting  is  a  new  type  of  regulatory  activity  in  the 
United  States.    Between  1970-1975,  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  extraor- 
dinary rise  in  hospital  costs,  the  number  of  rate  setting  programs  grew 
from  two  to  twenty-seven.    These  programs  now  control  the  hospital  rates 
or  charges  to  one  or  more  major  types  of  payers  in  twenty-three  states. 
State  agencies  have  legally  mandated  rate  setting  authority  in  nine  of 
these  states;  most  of  the  other  rate  setting  activity  is  conducted  by 
Blue  Cross  plans. 

Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations  (PSROs),  another  new 
type  of  control  activity,  were  also  established  in  response  to  the  problem 
of  rising  hospital  costs.    This  paper  examines  some  possible  obstacles  to 
the  sharing  of  patient  casemix  and  related  types  of  data  between  PSROs  and 
rate  setting  bodies  in  the  light  of  some  apparent  conflicts  in  Congres- 
sional intent  embodied  in  several  recently  enacted  laws. 

The  paper  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  working  papers  in  a  project 
whose  task  is  to  explore  the  types  of  information  required  to  permit 
equitable  hospital  rate  setting,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  access,  integra- 
tion and  use.*    The  project  is  attempting  to  identify  the  general  scope 
of  information  required  for  rate  setting,  rate  appeals  and  program  evalua- 
tion, the  problems  of  data  quality,  and  the  availability  of  resources 
required  to  analyze  the  data.    It  also  identifies  points  of  potential 
linkage  with  other  agencies  that  might  need  the  same  types  of  data,  although 
at  different  levels  of  aggregation.    Most  of  the  working  papers  examine 
*  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Contract  #600-75-0142 
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different  types  of  specific  obstacles  that  appear  to  interfere  with  rate 
setters'  access  to  the  required  data,  or  that  appear  to  impede  their 
efforts  to  improve  its  quality  and  usefulness. 

The  methodology  for  hospital  rate  setting  is  still  at  the  toddler 
stage,  if  not  still  in  infancy.    It  is  handicapped  by  serious  inadequacies 
in  the  information  base,  now  derived  almost  exclusively  from  expenditure 
and  revenue  data  collected  from  individual  hospitals,  together  with  gross 
counts  of  their  activities,  using  measures  such  as  numbers  of  patient  days, 
numbers  of  tests  performed,  and  so  forth.    Information  to  show  differences 
among  hospitals  in  respect  to  the  characteristics  of  the  patients  they 
treat,  and  the  complexity  of  the  medical  problems  these  patients  present, 
is  at  present  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  rate  decision-making  process. 
Yet  analyses  of  cost  functions  in  the  hospitals  of  two  Canadian  provinces, 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  where  such  patient-related  data  is  available, 
show  that  the  pattern  of  discharge  diagnoses  is  the  crucial  determinant 
of  inter-hospital  variations  in  cost  per  case  and  per  day,  and  that  the 
age-sex  pattern  of  discharges  plays  a  secondary  but  also  significant  role.* 

The  penalties  attendant  on  poor  data  are  high.    Lacking  information 
that  explains  legitimate  cost  differences  among  hospitals,  rate  reviewers 
may  inadvertantly  set  too  high  a  rate  in  some  hospitals  in  relation  to  the 
services  they  actually  render  their  patients  and  the  populations  they 
serve,  thereby  underwri ti ng  either  operating  or  system  inefficiencies.  In 
other  hospitals  they  may  set  too  low  a  rate,  thereby  threatening  the 
provision  of  useful  services  to  patients,  stimulating  appeals,  litigation, 
and  other  types  of  defensive  actions. 

*  Robert  G.  Evans,  Hugh^D.  Walker, "Information  Theory  and  the  Analysis  of 
Hospital  Cost  Structure"  Canadian  Journal  of  Economics,  Vol.  V,  No.  3, 
August,  1972,  p.  417. 
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Casemix  data  are  also  important  to  monitor  changes  in  a  hospital 
over  time.    The  rates  set  from  year  to  year  should  take  account  of  whether 
through  referrals  of  difficult  cases,  its  physicians  come  to  provide  a 
greater  predominance  of  primary  care. 

For  these  and  similar  purposes,  rate  setting  bodies  at  a  minimum 
need  from  each  hospital  annual  statistics  on  its  mix  of  patients  by  age, 
sex,  diagnosis  and  case  complexity,  together  with  an  overview  of  the 
numbers  and  types  of  most  commonly  performed  tests  and  surgical  procedures, 
again  by  age  and  sex.    These  types  of  data  need  to  be  related  to  patient 
management  information  reflected  in  length  of  stay  and  other  utilization 
indicators . 

Finally,  in  order  to  make  informed  decisions  in  conjunction  with 
planning  agencies  about  the  desirability  of  increasing  a  hospital's  rates 
to  support  proposed  new  programs  and  facilities  (and/or  whether  to  continue 
to  subsidize  underutilized  programs  and  facilities  through  the  rate),  the 
rate  setting  body  needs  to  be  able  to  study  utilization  patterns  in  the 
total  population  of  the  geographic  area  where  each  hospital  is  located. 
It  will  also  want  to  learn  the  extent  of  each  hospital's  dependency  on 
its  particular  service  area,  and  the  extent  of  that  population's  dependency 
on  the  hospi  tal . 

Most  of  the  data  items  needed  to  construct  such  information  are 
included  on  the  Uniform  Hospital  Discharge  Data  Set  endorsed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance  and  Social 
Security  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
The  more  than  200  PSROs  that  are  due  to  be  in  operation  by  July  1976  will 
base  their  determinations  of  quality  and  medical  necessity  on  a  specified 
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set  of  these  data  items,  which  will  be  collected  from  hospitals  on  dis- 
charge abstract  forms  filled  out  for  each  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patient. 
Currently,  the  abstracts  will  only  be  collected  for  these  and  other 
patients  whose  care  is  paid  for  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  Blue  Cross  plans  and  hospital  associations  will  push 
for  similar  abstracts  for  all  patients  discharged  from  hospitals  since 
they  too  have  needs  for  better  patient  related  data. 

While  the  enabling  laws  that  create  state  rate  setting  commissions 
often  give  them  authority  to  collect  directly  from  hospitals  any  infor- 
mation they  require,  this  is  not  always  the  case.    Even  where  rate 
setting  bodies  have  the  legal  authority  to  collect  patient  related 
hospital  data,  however,  the  public  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  creating  duplicate  information  systems.    For  both  these 
reasons,  rate  setting  bodies  should  seek  access  to  hospital  casemix 
profiles  directly  from  the  PSROs  or  from  the  intermediary  organization 
that  stores  them. 

A  single  shared  effort  for  data  collection  and  processing  of  the 
discharge  data  set  from  each  hospital  in  a  given  geographic  area  would 
appear  to  serve  the  needs  of  PSROs,  rate  setters,  planners  and  other 
users  at  least  expense  and  with  least  added  burden  to  hospitals.  Moves 
to  establish  user  consortiums  for  the  UHDDS  were  being  made  in  several 
states  as  this  paper  was  being  written.*   However,  some  PSROs  and  PSRO 
organizations  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  share  control  over  access  to  the 
data  sets.    Thus,  legal  problems  at  both  the  state  and  federal  level  are 
posed. 

*  Maryland,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Washington  are  states 
where  rate  setting  bodies  are  participating  actively  in  the  effort. 
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Must  PSROs  disclose  these  profile  reports  to  state  rate  setting  bodies, 
or  can  they  decide  to  withhold  such  disclosure?    On  August  31,  1975  ,  a 
policy  statement  by  the  American  Association  of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care, 
a  national  organization  serving  as  spokesman  for  many  PSROs,  took  the 
position  that  individual  PSROs  should  have  wide  discretion  to  determine 
what  information  they  would  disclose  to  whom,  when  and  at  what  price.* 
Would  rate  setting  bodies  be  able  to  use  legal  means  to  obtain  access? 

This  paper  discusses  these  questions  in  the  light  of  present  federal 
laws  and  proposed  regulations.    Part  I  presents  a  summary  and  conclusions; 
Part  II  describes  the  relevant  disclosure  provisions  of  the  1972  Social  Se- 
curity Act  amendment  that  established  PSROs,  and  the  proposed  regulations  to 
implement  these  provisions;  Part  III  reviews  the  possible  applications  of 
the  federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  and  Part  IV  deals  with  the  possible 
applications  of  the  federal  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

The  paper  was  written  in  August  1975  during  a  time  when  the  question 
of  who  is  to  collect  the  uniform  hospital  discharge  data  set  was  still 
unresolved.    Although  there  are  many  potential  users  of  the  UHDDS,  the 
PSROs'  needs  for  it  are  the  most  acute  since  the  law  requires  that  they 
begin  operations  by  July  1  ,  1976.    PSROs  that  already  have  a  conditional 
status  are  even  more  pressed;  they  must  start  functioning  by  January  1, 
1976.    For  this  reason,  the  argumentation  to  follow  is  posited  on  the 
proposition  that  the  PSROs  will  indeed  be  able  to  collect  the  data  they 
need  and  that  rate  setting  bodies  will  be  seeking  ways  to  obtain  access. 
Should  the  data  set  in  fact  be  collected  by  some  other  organization,  the 
disclosure  problems  may  be  quite  different. 

Katharine  G.  Bauer 


*American  Association  of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care  News  Letter,  8/31/75. 
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I.    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Although  PSRO  information  might  satisfy  certain  important 
information  needs  of  rate-setting  bodies,  the  PSRO  law  heavily  cir- 
cumscribes the  realms  of  permissible  PSRO  disclosure.    The  Secretary 
of  HEW  must  promulgate  regulations  governing  PSRO  disclosure;  de- 
pending on  how  they  are  written,  these  regulations  may  permit  rate 
setters  to  use  PSRO  statistical  data,  and  even  may  give  rate-setters 
access  to  information  that  identifies  individual  patients  or  doctors. 
However,  a  conclusive  analysis  of  PSRO  disclosure  must  await  the 
publication  of  the  final  version  of  the  regulations. 

Even  if  the  regulations  narrowly  restrict  access  to  PSRO  data, 
rate-setting  bodies  still  may  be  able  to  use  the  federal  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  obtain  statistical  information  from  PSROs.  However, 
rate-setting  bodies  can  use  that  Act  only  if  they  are  not  defined 
as  federal  "agencies";  the  Act  will  apply  to  PSROs  only  if  they  are 
federal  agencies.    The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  conceivably  could,  but 
probably  will  not,  limit  PSRO  disclosure. 

Disclosure  Under  the  PSRO  Statute  and  the  Proposed  HEW  Regulations 

The  PSRO  statute  permits  PSRO  disclosure  only  1)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law,  or  2)  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  provides  by  regulation  to  protect  the  "rights  and  in- 
terests" of  patients  and  providers.    The  PSRO  law  also  directs  the 
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Secretary  to  provide  for  the  inter-agency  transfer  of  data,  but  he  has 
interpreted  this  command  as  a  special  case  of  his  general  power  under  the 
PSRO  law  to  promulgate  regulations.    The  Secretary  has  circulated  a  tenta- 
tive version  of  the  PSRO  regulations  governing  inter-agency  disclosure. 

The  proposed  regulations  (draft,  February,  1975)  define  a  "PSRO 
review  system"  whose  components  will  share  any  PSRO  data  they  need  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.    Agencies  within  the  "PSRO  review  system"  may 
share  even  "privileged"  information,  but  agencies  outside  the  system  can 
get  only  non-privileged  information.    Any  information  that  identifies  an 
individual,  patient  or  doctor,  or  has  been  gathered  for  Medical  Care 
Evaluation  studies,  is  "privileged"  under  the  proposed  regulations. 

The  proposed  regulations**  define  the  "PSRO  review  system"  to  include 
agencies  that  receive  PSRO  data  for  administrative  purposes  under  Titles  5, 
18,  or  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act.    In  the  perspective  of  the  statute  as 
written,  however,  the  proposed  regulations  appear  to  be  taking  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  kinds  of  agencies  that  may  qualify.    It  is  not  clear  whether  rate 
setting  bodies  would  be  part  of  the  "system",  although  Congress  explicitly 
required  the  Secretary  to  promulgate  regulations  providing  for  the  interchange 
of  data  between  PSROs  and  agencies  having  "review  or  control"  functions. 
Congress  further  required  that  those  agencies  use  PSRO  data  in  a  manner  consis- 
tent with  the  effective  implementation  of  the  PSRO  law,  and  that  the  agencies 
receive  the  data  under  Titles  5,  18,  or  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 


See  Appendix  I.    HEW  has  circulated  a  tentative  version  of  the  PSRO 
disclosure  regulations.    These  tentative  regulations  have  not  been  for- 
mally promulgated,  nor  has  HEW  issued  a  Notice  of  Proposal  Rule-making 
concerning  them.    Indeed  HEW  calls  these  tentative  regulations  "policy 
statements".    However,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  final  regulations  will 
closely  resemble  the  "policy  statements". 
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Rate  setting  agencies  could  argue  that  they  should  fit  into  the 
Congressional  definition  of  the  group  of  agencies  that  should  share 
PSRO  data.    Since  rate  setting  is  the  quintessential  'control'  function, 
rate  setting  bodies  would  satisfy  the  first  Congressional  criterion. 
Since  hospitals  must  provide  data  to  PSROs  if  the  hospitals  are  to 
participate  in  Medicare  or  Medicaid,  rate  setters'  use  of  PSRO  information 
should  not  undermine  the  implementation  of  the  PSRO  law.    Rate  setters 
that  share  data  under  Titles  5,  18  or  19  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  meet  the  third  Congressional  criterion.    Therefore,  rate- 
setting  bodies  should  share  PSRO  information. 

The  proposed  regulations,  however,  are  not  clear  on  the  matter. 
Rate  setting  bodies  may  or  may  not  be  defined  as  falling  within  the 
definition  of  the  "PSRO  review  system".    If  they  are  defined  as  agencies 
outside  the  system,  their  access  even  to  statistical  reports  is  some- 
what in  doubt.    However,  while  the  regulations  fail  to  contain  any 
direct  statement  relating  to  disclosure  of  statistical  data  that  do 
not  identify  individual  doctors  or  patients,  or  that  has  been  gathered 
for  the  purpose  of  Medical  Care  Evaluation  studies,  several  of  the 
provisions  taken  together  can  be  construed  to  show  the  intention  of 
providing  such  access.    In  any  event,  no  agencies  outside  the  PSRO 
review  system  would  be  able  to  get  "privileged  information'. 

Should  rate  setting  bodies  be  unable  to  get  access  to  statistical 
reports  on  hospital  casemix  under  the  PSRO  regulations,  they  may  seek 
other  means  to  obtain  such  information. 
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Disclosure  Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 


The  federal  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (TIA)  might  prove  to  be 
the  means  for  rate  setters  to  gain  access.    However,  the  FIA  v/ill  apply 
to  PSROs  only  if  they  are  defined  as  federal  agencies  -  that  is,  only 
if  the  PSROs  have  significant  authority  derived  from  federal  law. 
Rate  setters,  on  the  other  hand,  may  use  the  FIA  only  if  they  are  not 
defined  as  federal  agencies.    Rate  setters  must  have  state  statutory 
authority  -  or  very  indirect  federal  authority  -  before  they  can  use 
the  FIA. 

The  FIA  compels  agencies  to  release  their  records  upon  request 
by  any  person  or  organization  other  than  a  federal  agency,  unless  the 
records  fall  within  one  of  nine  exemptions  enumerated  in  the  FIA. 
Four  of  these  exemptions  might  pertain  to  PSRO  disclosure  to  rate 
setting  bodies: 

-  matters  whose  disclosure  is  forbidden  by  statute; 

-  confidential  commercial  information; 

-  inter-agency  memoranda; 

-  files  whose  disclosure  would  constitute  a  "clearly  unwarranted" 
invasion  of  privacy. 

Rate  setting  bodies  could  argue  that  none  of  those  exemptions 

applies  to  their  request  for  PSRO  data.    Since  the  PSRO  statute 

permits  disclosure  to  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

of  the  PSRO  law,  any  agency  that  carries  out  those  purposes  should 

share  PSRO  data.    A  rate  setter  dedicated  to  containing  costs  with- 
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out  sacrificing  quality  would  pursue  exactly  the  purposes  of  the 
PSRO  law.    The  limitation  on  PSRO  disclosure,  therefore,  should  not 
apply  to  rate  setters,  and  the  first  exemption  mentioned  above  should 
not  block  disclosure  under  the  FIA. 

Rate  setters  also  could  argue  that  PSRO  statistical  information 
is  not  "commercial"  under  the  FIA,  and  that  even  if  it  is  commercial, 
it  is  not  "privileged  or  confidential"  -  thus  avoiding  the  second 
exemption  mentioned  above.    Since  rate  setters  will  ask  only  for 
statistical  data,  they  will  avoid  the  third  possibly  applicable 
exemption.    Finally,  rate  setters  would  argue  that  their  use  of 
PSRO  data  would  guard,  if  not  advance,  the  public  interest.  Thus, 
even  if  the  provision  of  PSRO  information  invaded  the  personal  privacy 
of  doctors  or  patients,  the  invasion  would  not  be  "clearly  unwar- 
ranted." 

Disclosure  Under  the  Privacy  Act 

The  Privacy  Act  of  1974  should  pose  no  problem  for  rate  setters. 
The  Act  probably  will  apply  to  PSROs ,  but  probably  does  not  apply 
to  the  PSRO  statistical  information  that  rate  setters  will  seek. 
Even  if  the  Act  did  apply  to  those  records,  four  exceptions  in  the  Act 
night  permit  rate  setters  to  use  PSRO  data,  regardless  of  the  legal 
form  that  rate  setters  take.    If  rate  setting  authority  belongs  to  the 
same  federal  agency  as  PSROs,  rate  setters  can  use  PSRO  data  to  per- 
form their  duties  as  a  federal  authority.    If  rate  setters  exist 
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in  a  separate  federal  agency,  PSROs  may  give  them  data  for  "routine  uses"  - 
which-  rate  setting  presumably  would  be.    If  rate  setters  are  a  state 
agency,  or  even  a  private  organization,  they  may  use  the  FIA  to  get 
PSRO  information;  the  Privacy  Act  creates  no  additional  barriers  to 
disclosure  under  the  FIA.    A  non-federal  rate  setter,  unable  to  use  the 
FIA,  would  rely  on  the  exception  for  "statistical  records";  the  rate 
setters  only  would  guarantee  not  to  "make  determinations"  about 
individuals  -  but  could  make  them  about  hospitals. 

The  statutory  basis  for  rate  setting,  then,  and  not  the  level 
of  political  organiztion,  plays  the  most  important  role  in  determining 
whether  rate  setting  bodies  can  obtain  PSRO  information.  Statutory 
authority  or  information-sharing  under  the  Social  Security  Act  will 
benefit  rate  setters  most  if  they  seek  PSRO  information  under  the 
disclosure  regulations  as  part  of  the  "PSRO  review  system".  State 
statutory  authority  would  help  them  get  PSRO  information  by  using  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.    State  or  local  rate  setting  bodies  might 
be  able  to  get  PSRO  data  through  FIA  even  if  federal  law  directly 
authorized  or  encouraged  their  functions,  as  under  the  Social  Security 
Act's  Section  222  experiments,  but  they  would  have  to  demonstrate 
that  they  were  not  federal  "agencies". 

Nonetheless,  if  some  or  all  of  the  PSROs  oppose  sharing  their 
information,  long  delays  can  be  expected  while  litigation  resolves 
the  many  cloudy  legal  issues  .suggested  here  and  noted. more  fully  in  the 
body  of  this  paper.    Therefore,  unless  final  HEW  regulations  on  PSRO 
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disclosure  are  very  specific  on  information  sharing  policies,  it  may 
be  best  to  seek  some  specific  statutory  authority  from  Congress 
requiring  PSROs  to  share  their  data  with  local  rate  setting  bodies. 
This,  of  course,  could  simply  follow  the  precedent  already  established 
in  P.L.  93-641,  the  1974  Planning  Law,  which  requires  PSROs  to  share 
their  data  with  local  planning  agencies. 

Rate  setters  probably  face  the  greatest  obstacles  in  surmounting 
the  tremendous  discretion  that  rests  with  various  federal  officials 
and  the  numerous,  independent  PSROs.    Rate  setters  can  present  per- 
suasive arguments  that  they  should  partake  of  the  flow  of  PSRO 
information,  but  they  cannot  compel  anyone  to  give  them  access  to  the 
flow.    Congress  might  refuse  to  pass  legislation  requiring  PSROs 
to  share  data  with  rate  setters  and  no  other  federal  institution  could 
give  rate  setters  that  authority.    The  Secretary  of  HEW,  for  example, 
may  not  include  rate  setters  in  the  PSRO  review  system  -  and  no  court 
could  hold  that  failure  to  be  an  abuse  of  discretion.    A  court 
may  refuse  to  grant  rate  setters'  demands  under  the  FIA,  finding  either 
that  PSROs  are  not  federal  agencies,  that  the  PSRO  statute  bars  dis- 
closure, or  that  the  personal  privacy  of  doctors  transcends  the 
importance  of  rate  setting.    The  appellate  courts  almost  certainly 
would  uphold  that  finding. 

The  answer  lies  ultimately  in  the  political  process.    If  rate 
setting  attains  public  importance,  influential  allies,  and  organized 
support,  its  route  to  PSRO  data  will  lose  much  of  its  bumpiness, 
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some  of  its  roadblocks,  and  a  few  of  its  potholes.  Information 
provides  power;  control  of  the  flow  of  information     a  way  to  al- 
locate power  -  becomes  itself  a  source  of  power.    The  final  question 
must  be  political:    who  can  push  whom  hard  enough  to  direct    the  flow 
of  PSRO  information? 
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II.    DISCLOSURE  BY  REGULATION 


Two  sections  of  the  statute  that  created  PSROs  require  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  issue  regulations  concerning  PSRO  disclosure  J 
One  section  governs  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  exchange  of 
data  between  agencies;  the  other  section  governs  all  other  disclosure, 
including  public  disclosure.    The  statute  established  criminal  penal- 
ties for  anyone  who  discloses  information  whose  disclosure  is  not 
permitted  by  the  statute. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  has  promulgated  a  tentative  version  of 
the  regulations,^  which  will  delineate  the  circumstances  under  which 
PSROs  may  disclose  data  they  have  gathered  to  perform  their  legally 
mandated  functions.    The  regulations,  of  course,  will  be  legally 
binding. 

Although  the  statutory  language  is  expansive  enough  to  permit 
the  Secretary  to  promulgate  wide-open  disclosure  regulations,  the 
statute  emphasizes  inter-agency  disclosure,  rather  than  public  dis- 
closure.   Government  agencies  presumably  have  more  specific  and  legiti- 
mate needs  for  PSRO  data,  and  the  disclosure  regulations  will  permit 
them  greater  access.    Moreover,  the  Secretary  always  can  provide  for 
public  disclosure  after  inter-agency  transfer,  but  he  cannot  retract 
data  once  the  public  has  seen  them. 
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A.    Who  Has  Access;    The  "PSRO  Review  System" 


!•   Who  Has  Access  in  General 

The  PSRO  statute  forbids  all  disclosure  of  information  gathered 

by  PSROs ,  except 

(1)    "to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
out  the  purposes  of  the  part,  or  (2)  in  such  cases  and  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
provide  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  patients,  health  care  practitioners,  or  pro- 
viders of  health  care. "3 

A  PSRO,  therefore,  can  disclose  only  that  information  which  the 

PSRO  law  and  regulations  permit  to  be  disclosed;  Congress  heavily 

circumscribed  permissible  PSRO  disclosure. 

The  Statute  contains  several  provision  requiring  the  disclosure 
4 

of  PSRO  information.     Most  importantly  for  rate-setters,  the  statute 

directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  for  the  interchange  of  data 

"consistent  with  economical ,  efficient,  coordinated  and 
comprehensive  implementation  of  the  part. . .between  and 
among  - 

(a)  (1)  agencies  and  organizations  which  are  parties  to 
agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  section  1816,  (2) 
carriers  which  are  parties  to  contracts  entered  into 
pursuant  to  Section  1842,  and  (3)  any  other  public  or 
private  agency  (other  than  a  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organization)  having  review  or  contract  functions  or  proved 
relevant  data-gathering'  procedures  and  experience,  and 

(b)  Professional  Standards  Review  Organizations,  as  may 

be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effective  administration 
of  Title  XVIII,  or  state  plans  approved  under  the  Act."S 

Congress  thus  indicated  its  judgment   that  disclosure  to  those 

agencies  is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  "purposes  of  the  PSRO  law." 
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HEW  will  implement  this  statute  by  promulgating  disclosure 
regulations.    The  regulations  define  which  agencies  shall  share 
PSRO  data,6  and  precisely  what  data  they  will  share.7    The  regulations 
also  specify  procedures  that  patients  must  use  to  see  their  own 
records,8  the  PSRO  employees  that  may  see  PSRO  records,9  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  PSRO  will  disclose  its  own  deliberations  and 
findings  outside  itself.^ 

2.    The  "PSRO  Review  System"  Defined 

Most  importantly,  though,  the  proposed  regulations  define  a  "PSRO 
review  system"  which  will  have  access  to  PSRO  data  and  records.''"' 
Each  component  of  the  PSRO  review  system  will  have  access  to  PSRO 
data  "necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  within  the  system."^ 

Agencies  that  fall  outside  the  definition  of  the  "PSRO  review  system" 

1  3 

will  see  only  non-privileged  PSRO  information. 

HEW  has  defined  the  "PSRO  review  system"  narrowly,  reflecting 
its  understanding  of  the  statutory  provision  and  corresponding  legis- 
lative history  concerning  the  inter-agency  transfer  to  data.  HEW 
apparently  relies  heavily  on  the  statutory  language  that  permits 
data  exchange  as  "may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  effective 

14 

administration  of  Title  18  or  state  plans  approved  under  this  Act." 

HEW  looks  also  to  the  legislative  history  of  the  PSRO  law.    The  Senate 

15 

Report  that  accompanied  the  PSRO  amendment  states: 
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"It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary  will  develop 
necessary  procedures  for  coordination  between  Medicaid 
agencies,  Medicare  carriers  and  intermediaries  and  the 
PSROs.    To  the  extent  that  profiles  are  presently  main- 
tained by  state  agencies,  carriers  and  intermediaries, 
these  would  be  made  available  to  PSROs. "'6 

HEW  interprets  the  PSRO  statute  and  legislative  history  as 
requiring  that  PSROs  share  data  with  Medicare  carriers  and  inter- 
mediaries,^ data  processors,^  Medicaid  agencies,  and  a  few  other 
state  agencies. ^    The  proposed  regulations  generally  define  the 
"PSRO  review  system"  as: 

"a  system  comprised  of  the  PSRO  and  all  supporting  components 
which  assist  the  PSRO  in  the  review  process  or  are  furnished 

PSRO  data  for  administrative  purposes  under  Titles  18,  19,  or 

20 

5  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Rate  setters  will  be  part  of  the  "PSRO  review  system" 
only  if  1)  they  have  statutory  or  data-sharing  authority  under 
Titles  5,  18  or  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  2)  they  use  PSRO 
data  for  "administrative  purposes"  under  those  titles,  and 
3)  their  use  of  the  data  would  be  consistent  with  the  "effective, 
efficient,  coordinated  and  comprehensive  implementation"  of  the 
PSRO  law.21 

(a)    Statutory  Authority 
No  provision  of  the    PSRO  statute  specifically  limits  the 
agencies  that  share  PSRO  data  to  those  organized  under  Titles 
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5,  18  or  19.*    PSROs  must  review  the  care  of  anyone  provided 

22 

services  for  which  the  Social  Security  Act  might  direct  payment. 
Since  Titles  5,  18  and  19  alone  provide  for  reimbursement  for  medical 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  PSROs  only  concern  them- 
selves with  -  and  provide  data  to  -  agencies  organized  under 
those  titles. 

If  Congress  were  to  add  new  titles  to  the  Social  Security 
Actk  PSROs  would  review  the  care  provided  under  those  Titles, 
and  would  share  data  with  agencies  that  the  new  Titles  created. 
Rate-setters  could  fit  into  the  "PSRO  review  system",  then, 
if  they  were  created  by  the  addition  of  a  new  title  to  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

If  rate  setters  lack  new  Titles,  they  must  rely  on  the  old 
ones  (5,  18,19)  as  their  statutory  authority.    The  PSRO  statute 
requires  the  interchange  of  data  among  agencies  organized  under 
those  titles^  but  permits  other  PSRO  disclosure  only  in  special 
ci  rcumstances .^4 

The  statutory  basis  for  rate  setting  thus  becomes  crucial  here, 
while  the  importance  of  their  organi ztional  structure  recedes. 

*Title  5  authorizes  expenditures  on  maternal  and  child  health  care; 
Title  18  authorizes  expenditures  on  elderly  people  (Medicare);  Title  19 
authorizes  expenditures  for  low-income  people  (Medicaid). 
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The  proposed  regulations  would  permit  agencies  to  share  PSRO  data  only 
if  they  have  Titles  5,  18  or  19  as  their  statutory  authority,  or  if  the 
agencies  already  receive  data  from  the  Social  Security  Administration 
under  those  Titles.    Some  state  agencies  and  Blue  Cross  Plans  already 
set  Title  18  and  19  rates;  those  agencies  and  plans  could  receive  PSRO 
data.    Agencies  that  set  rates  for  Title  5  also  could  receive  PSRO  data. 
But  rate  setters  with  federal  authority  outside  the  Social  Security 
Act  (the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  example)  and  state  rate 
setters  that  do  not  now  get  data  from  Social  Security  Administration 
would  not  satisfy  this  requirement  of  the  proposed  regulations.  Under 
the  proposed  regulations,  then,  the  statutory  basis  for  rate  setting  is 
more  important  than  the  organizational  form  that  rate  setting  takes. 

(b)    "Administrative"  Purposes 
Even  if  rate  setters  have  authority  derived  from  the  Social  Security 
Act,  they  still  must  use  PSRO  data  for  "administrative  purposes."    The  em- 
phasis on  "administration"  tracks  the  language  of  the  PSRO  statute,  which 

permits  inter-agency  data  transfer  to  promote  the  "effective  administration 
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of  Medicare  and  other  plans  under  the  Social  Security  Act." 

HEW  argues  that  "administration"  includes  only  basic  clerical 
tasks,  such  as  claims  processing  or  eligibility  determination,  that 
other  agencies  perform    to  implement  the  Medicare,  Medicaid,  and  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  programs.2^    Agencies  do  not  have  "administration"  functions 
simply  because  their  performance  of  their  particular  tasks  would  be 
facilitated  if  they  could  use  Medicare  --  or  PSRO  --  data. 
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Thus,  data  processors,  but  not  planning  agencies  or  rate  setters, 
could  share  PSRO  data.27 

The  PSRO  statute,  however,  suggests  that  the  "administration" 
of  Medicare  requires  the  interchange  of  data  between  PSROs  and 
any  agency  "having  review  or  control  f unction. Congress 
has  determined  that  such  agencies  should  share  PSRO  data. 
Indeed,  Congress  did  not  require  that  the  agencies  be  set  up 
under  Titles  5,  18  or  19;  it  only  demanded  that  they  promote 
the  effective  administration  of  plans  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.29 

Rate  setting  bodies  should  have  "review  or  control"  functions. 
Commissions  that  set  rates  prospectively  will  have  "control" 
functions, as  their  approval  of  hospital  budgets  or  rates  will 
greatly  influence  the  care  that  a  hosptial  provides.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  agency's  having  greater  control  over 
a  hospital  than  the  power  to  set  future  rates  or  budgets. 

Rate  setters,  then,  should  impinge  on  the  administration 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  through  their  review  or  control  of 
hospital  rates.    They  also  must  promote  the  "effective  administration" 
of  the  Act  before  they  can  get  PSRO  data.    One  would  hope  they 
would.    Rate  setting  bodies  will  help  administer  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  performing  one  of  the  central  tasks  that  Act 
mandates:    determining  reasonable  costs.    Rate  setters,  if 
they  perform  their  job  well,  should  promote  the  "effective 
administration"of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
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(c)    Implementation  of  the  PSRO  Law 

Rate  setters  that  set  rates  prospectively,  then  will  have  "control 

functions",  and  will  promote  the  effective  administration  of  the  Social 

Security  Act.    But  PSROs  can  furnish  them  data  only  as  is  "consistent 

with  the  economical,  efficient,  coordinated,  and  comprehensive  imple- 

30 

mentation  of  this  part." 

HEW  will  argue  that  wider  disclosure  than  they  have  provided  would 
undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the  PSRO  program. ^    The  viability  of  the 
peer  review  mechanism,  they  argue,  depends  on  the  willingness  of  pro- 
viders and  physicians  to  provide  information  to  the  PSRO.  and  the  con- 
tinuing willingness  of  physicians  to  participate  as  reviewers  of  the  care 
provided  by  other  physicians.    Disclosure  of  PSRO  information,  HEW  continues, 
would  dry  up  the  sources  of  information  and  manpower  for  PSROs:    no  one 
would  tell  PSROs  anything,  and  there  would  be  no  one  there  to  listen  anyway. 
There  would  be  no_  implementation  of  this  part,  they  conclude;  no  one 
will  give  PSROs  a  chance. 

Providers  and  physicians,  however,  must  provide  information  to  PSROs, 

for  no  one  will  receive  Medicare  or  Medicaid  reimbursement  unless  the  PSRO 

approves  the  claim.       Providers  and  physicians  can  choose  not  to  give 

PSROs  any  information;  in  so  doing,  they  also  choose  not  to  participate  in 

the  Medicare  or  Medicaid  programs.    PSRO  disclosure  may  make  doctors  and 

hospitals  disgruntled,  but  it  will  not  make  them  silent  -  unless  they  would 
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forego  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursement. 

Nor  would  one  expect  doctors  to  forego    participation  in  the  PSRO  pro- 
gram merely  because  they  disliked  PSRO  disclosure  policies.    The  PSRO  statute 
explicitly  permits  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  designate  a  group  of  non-doctors 
as  the  local  PSRO  in  an  area,  if  he  feels  that  the  local  physician  group 
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has  not  effectively  performed  its  PSRO  tasks,  and  if  he  feels  that  the 
new,  non-doctor,  group  will  be  competent.333    Nor  would  doctors  elicit 
much  public  support  for  their  refusal  to  participate  in  a  program  aimed  at 
cutting  costs  and  insuring  the  quality  of  care,  especially  if  the  program 
was  working  well  without  physicians'  objections  in  other  areas.  Physicians 
might  refuse  to  participate  in  PSROs  -  but  that  is  probably  unlikely  and 
almost  certainly  ill-advised. 

PSRO  disclosure  to  rate  setters,  moreover,  should  not  disrupt  the 
process  of  PSRO  deliberations.    Rate  setters  probably  will  request  PSRO 
data  annually,  or  perhaps  quarterly;  the  satisfaction  of  annual  requests 
for  data  should  not  damage  the  normal  processing  of  PSROs.    Disclosure  to 
rate  setters,  then,  will  be  consistent  with  the  economical  and  efficient 
implementation  of  the  PSRO  legislation. 

Disclosure  to  rate  setters  would  not  undermine  the  implementation  of 
the  PSRO  law;  it  would  not  shut  off  the  flow  of  information  to  PSROs,  nor 
would  it  disrupt  the  internal  processing  of  the  PSROs.    Indeed,  if  rate  setters 
could  not  get  PSRO  data,  they  might  have  to  set  rates  without  any  measure 
of  the  intensity  of  services  that  hospitals  provide.    The  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  rate  setting  and  quality  review  might  introduce  a  new  source 
of  inefficiency  into  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  it 
might  even  torpedo  the  implementation  of  the  PSRO  statute.    PSRO  disclosure, 
a  rate  setter  then  could  argue,  would  be  "consistent  with",  even  enhance, 
the  effective  implementation  of  the  PSRO  statute.    Rate  setters,  therefore, 
should  have  access  to  PSRO  data. 

HEW  finally  would  argue  that  Congress  intended  PSROs  to  serve  as 

34 

peer  review  mechanisms,  not  as  information  clearinghouses.  Congress 
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chose  not  to  permit  liberal  disclosure  when  it  wrote  the  PSRO  statute;  the 
broad  purposes,  stated  in  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  do    not  include 
anything  suggesting  disclosure  to  rate  setters. 

Rate  setters  should  argue  that  Congress'  work  resembles  architecture 
more  than  carpentry.    Congress  only  provides  the  broad  outlines  of  the  struc- 
ture that  will  eventually  exist;  the  agencies  that  implement  the  law  really 

serve  as  the  carpenters,  who  fill  out  the  structure  according  to  plan. 

** 

The  plan  -  as  set  forth  in  the  section  on  statutory  purposes     -  is  consistent 
with  liberal  disclosure,  even  if  it  does  not  mandate  such  disclosure. 
Congress'  silence  on  PSRO  disclosure  to  rate  setters,  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  its  deliberate  choice;  it  may  only  have  left  the  decision  to  HEW. 

3.  Summary 

HEW,  then,  should  include  rate  setting  commissions  in  the  "PSRO  review 
system",  but  only  if  they  have  Titles  5,  18  or  19  as  their  statutory  authority. 
The  PSRO  statute  would  permit  any  agency  that  promoted  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  be  in  the  system,  provided  the  agency  met 
certain  other  tests.    The  regulations,  however,  define  the  system  more  narrowly. 

Rate  setters  will  have  "review  or  control"  functions,  which  will  aid  in 
the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act.    Moreover,  they  will  not  disrupt 
normal  PSRO  processing  or  information  flow  if  they  get  PSRO  data  -  and  their 
failure  to  get  PSRO  may  be  disruptive,  and  hence  undermine  the  implementation 
of  the  PSRO  law.    PSROs,  therefore,  should  disclose  their  data  to  rate  setters. 

B.    What  Data  Are  Available:    "Privileged  Information" 
1.    General  Availability  of  Data 

The  proposed  regulations  forbid  PSROs  and  their  agents  from  collecting 

** 

See  pages  46-49,  i nfra ,  on  the  "purposes"  of  the  PSRO  law,  and  the  con- 
sistency of  those  purposes  with  disclosure  to  rate  setters. 
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data  other  than  "that  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  PSRO  review  and/or 

35 

evaluation."       "Evaluation"  pertains  only  to  the  assessment  of  the  effective- 

36 

ness  of  PSROs  and  their  impact  on  the  provision  of  medical  care.  "Review" 
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pertains  to  the  duties  and  functions  that  PSROs  perform.       Therefore,  PSROs 
or  other  components  of  the  "PSRO  review  system"  may  gather  only  that  data 
necessary  for  the  PSRO  to  fulfill  its  statutory  duties,  and  that  necessary 
to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and  impact  of  PSRO  review.    PSRO  data,  there- 
fore, might  not  contain  all  the  information  that  rate  setters  need. 

Rate  setters'  access  to  PSRO  data  depends  fundamentally  on  whether  they 
are  part  of  the  "PSRO  review  system":    Components  of  that  system  have  access 

to  "privileged"  information,  if  it  is  "necessary  to  carry  out  ...  [their] 
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functions  within  the  system."       However,  rate  setting  bodies  will  be  able  to 

get  non-privileged  information  simply  by  requesting  it  and  by  paying  a  fee  to 
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cover  the  expenses  of  copying  the  requested  information.       The  PSRO  system 

even  will  generate  non-privileged  information  for  research  purposes,  if  rate 

40 

setters  request  it  and  pay  for  expenses  of  generating  it. 

2.    "Privileged"  Information 

The  definition  of  "privileged  information"  then,  is  crucial,  for  rate 
setters  outside  the  "PSRO  review  system"  will  be  irnable  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation that  is  privileged.    The  proposed  regulations  define  "privileged 
information"  as 

"medical  data  and  information  identifiable  to  an 
individual  patient,  data  and  information  indicating 
patterns  of  health  care  paratices  identifiable  to 
individual  health  care  prati  ti  oners ,  records  of 
PSRO  determinations  identifiable  to  individual 
practitioners  and  data  and  information  collected 
and/or  generated  for  MCE  studies  as  defined  in 
department  regulations  guidel ines . "41 
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"Privileged"  information  does  not  travel  far.    The  proposed  regulations 
carefully  limit  the  circumstances  under  which  PSROs  may  disclose  privileged 

information.    PSRO  deliberations,  for  example,  cannot  be  disclosed  to 

42  43 
anyone  outside  the  PSRO     -  even  in  response  to  a  subpoena.  Federal 

or  state  agencies  that  monitor  PSRO  performance  may  not  transmit  privileged 
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PSRO  data  outside  its  physical  location.       None  of  the  guidelines  permits 
rate  setters  to  see  privileged  PSRO  information  -  unless  they  are  part  of 
the  "PSRO  review  system." 

(a)  " I  den ti f i ability" 

The  crucial  part  of  the  definition  of  "privileged"  information 

is  the  definition  of  "identifiability" .    Another  regulation  defines 

identifiable  data  as  "data  collected,  generated  or  aggregated  on  a 

particular  individual  which  identifies  that  individual  either  expl i ctly 

explicitly  or  by  implication."^    HEW  added  the  words  "on  a  particular 

individual"  to  emphasize  that  the  regulations  permit  disclosure  of 

information  that  has  been  collected  or  tabulated  about  groups  of  in- 
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dividuals  (and  thus  no  particular  individual).       To  be  sure,  HEW 

could  have  phrased  the  regulations  more  felicitously,  to  indicate  that 

"identifiable"  information  was  information  whose  unit  of  observation 
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was  a  particular  individual. 

Three  other  problems  with  the  definition  of  "identifiable"  remain. 
The  definition  speaks  of  identifying  an  individual  "explicitly  or 
by  implication."    How  strong  an  "implication"  must  the  data  have? 
Is  a  mere  hint  enough7    Must  the  implication  be  almost  explicit?  How 
clearly  should  the  data  indicate  the  identity  of  the  person  whom  they 

describe? 
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A  related  problem  is  one  that  might  be  called  the  "small  number 
problem".    If,  for  example,  a  hospital  has  one  brain  surgeon,  then  any 
information  about  brain  surgery  will  "identify"  that  person  -  even 
though  the  PSRO  did  not  intend  to  describe  him,  but  only  to  describe 
brain  surgery  in  the  hospital.    The  proposed  regulations  apparently 
would  prohibit  the  disclosure  of  information  about  a  department  that 
had  only  one  physician,  regardless  of  whether  anyone  outside  the 
hospital  knew  that  the  department  had  only  one  doctor.    That  informa- 
tion, the  regulations  suggest,  would  be  "identifiable"  to  the  doctor, 
even  though  no  one  in  the  surrounding  community  actually  could  iden- 
tify him. 

The  regulations  present  a  third  problem:    how  much  outside  in- 
formation will  render  information  "identifiable"  to  a  particular 
individual?    Suppose  a  hospital  has  two  brain  surgeons,  each  with  his 
own  technique,  reflecting  his  own  education  and  training.    If  a 
PSRO  gathered  information  about  all  the  brain  surgeries  in  the  hospital, 
and  classified  the  information  by  technique,  would  the  information 
identify  each  of  the  surgeons  "by  implication"?    How  many  people  would 
have  to  know  the  particular  techniques  each  surgeon  used  before  the 
regulations  call  information  about  the  techniques  "identifiable"? 
Anyone?    The  hospital  staff?    The  medical  community?    How  many  people 
must  know,  and  how  much  must  they  know?    Many  people  might  know  that 
the  two  surgeons  used  different  techniques,  but  would  not  know  who 
used  which  technique.    Would  disclosure  of  information  about  surgery, 
clasified  by  technique,  then  be  "identifiable"? 
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HEW  plans  to  issue  guidelines  that  will  further  explain  the 
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regulations.       HEW  plans  to  resolve  the  "outside  information"  prob- 
lem by  defining  "identifiable"  in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  with- 
in the  hospital  who  might  fit  the  description.    The  PSRO  thus  will 
be  less  likely  to  release  the  information  as  the  number  of  people  who 
might  fit  the  description  dwindles.    This  formulation,  however,  leaves 
unclear  just  how  many  people  must  fit  within  the  description  before 
the  PSRO  will  release  the  information.    Furthermore,  the  guideline 
leaves  unclear  just  how  closely  a  person  must  fit  within  the  description 
before  it  identifies  him.    All  physicians  at  a  particular  hospital,  for 
example,  fit  within  one  element  of  a  description  of  another  physician 
at  that  hospital:    they  all  are  physicians  associated  with  the  hospital. 
Few  physicians  will  fit  within  a  description  of  a  neurosurgeon  who 
graduated  from  Tufts  Medical  School,  works  only  during  the  morning, 
and  sews  only  with  his  left  hand.    By  manipulating  the  manner  in 
which  it  determines  whether  an  individual  fits  within  a  particular 
description,  HEW  -  and  thus  a  PSRO  -  can  control  the  outflow  of  PSRO 
info  rmation . 

(b)  Other  "Privileged"  Information 
HEW,  of  course,  might  leave  the  decision  up  to  each  PSRO. 
Each  PSRO  then  would  have  tremendous  discretion  in  deciding  what 
information  it  would  release.    Rate  setters  might  get  information 
from  one  PSRO  in  a  state  while  another  PSRO  in  the  same  state  denied 
them  the  same  kind  of  information  -  and  each  decision  would  rest 
within  the  permissible  range  of  discretion  of  the  PSRO.    It  would 
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be  difficult  and  expensive  to  appeal  to  higher  authorities  within 
the  PSRO  system,  to  reverse  this  decision;  rate  setters  would  have 
no  guarantee  of  success. 

Rate  setters,  then,  could  not  get  PSRO  information  that  "iden- 
tified" individual  patient  or  physicians,  nor  any  data  collected  for 
Medical  Care  Evaluation  (MCE)  studies.    The  PSRO  Program  Manual  ,  ^ 
which  HEW  has  issued  to  guide  PSROs  through  their  legal  requirements, 
defines  MCEs  as  retrospective  studies  that  assess  the  quality  and 
nature  of  the  utilization  of  health  care  services. ^    MCEs  will 
require  information  "related  to  the  care  provided  by  a  number  of  prac- 
titioners to  a  number  of  patients. 

Data  gathered  for  MCEs,  then,  probably  will  not  be  "identifiable" 
as  the  regulations  define  that  term.    However,  data  gathered  for  MCEs 
may  include  any  other  information  that  PSROs  will  gather,  for  MCEs 
will  concern  groups  of  doctors.    Information  about  particular  in  - 
di  vi  duals ,  then,  would  be  "identifiable,"  and  thus  privileged;  in- 
formation about  groups  of  patients  or  doctors  would  be  for  MCEs,  and 
thus  privileged.    All  PSRO  information  then  would  be  "privileged": 
data  about  individuals  would  be  "identifiable",  and  data  about 
groups  would  be  "gathered  for  MCEs."    A  PSRO  could  put  any  data  about 
groups  into  the  latter  category,  and  would  disclose  nothing.    A  complete 
refusal  to  disclose  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the  PSRO  law,  and  conflict 
with  HEW  policy  on  the  matter.    The  regulations  in  their  present  version 
nonetheless  permit  it. 

HEW  hopes  to  permit  the  release  of  some  PSRO  data  by  limiting 
the  quantity  of  data  that  can  fit  into  the  MCE  part  of  the  definition 
of  "privileged".    It  probably  will  define  MCE  data  as  only  that  data 
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gathered  specifically  for  the  purposes  of  MCE  data,  and  not  any  data 

5?  * 

that  describes  groups  of  patients  or  physicians. 

PSROs  ,  though,  will  only  collect  data  for  four  purposes: 
1)  concurrent  certification  of  the  admission  of  patients;  2)  review 
of  patient's  continued  stay;  3)  MCEs;  and  4)  profiles  of  physicians, 
patients,  and  providers. ^    Data  on  admission  certification  and 
continued  stay  review,  however,  necessarily  involve  the  identification 
of  individual  patients  and  physicians,  and  so  will  not  be  diclosable. 
MCE  data  cannot  be  disclosed.    Physician  and  patient  profiles  necessarily 
identify  individuals,  and  so  presumably  cannot  be  disclosed.  These 
leave  only  provider  profiles,  which  will  describe  the  various  services 
(surgical,  obstetrical,  and  so  on)  in  a  hospital.    Presumably,  a 
PSRO  may  disclose  provider  profiles,  but  only  if  they  do  not  identify 
physicians  or  patients,  and  do  not  rely  on  data  gathered  for  MCE 
studies . 

The  regulations  could  avoid  this  problem  by  permitting  PSROs 
to  release  information  whose  identifying  details  had  been  deleted. 
The  information  would  no  longer  identify  individuals,  although  it 
once  did.    This  procedure  would  permit  rate  setters  to  obtain  statistical 
data  on  hospital  casemix,  demographic  data  on  the  patients  that  the 
hospital  served,  and  possibly  even  some  crude  measure  of  the  quality 
of  care.    Rate  setters  could  use  these  data  without  being  able  to  iden- 
tify the  individual  patients  or  doctors,  and  without  relying  on  MCE  data. 

*The  tentative  version  of  the  guidelines  on  PSRO  disclosure  regulations 
defines  MCE  studies  this  way. 

The  tentative  guidelines  permit  this  procedure,  which  conforms  with 
the  spirit  of  the  PSRO  law. 
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The  proposed  regulations,  though,  do  not  expressly  permit  these 
procedures,  although  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  does.    A  PSRO 
reluctant  to  disclose  might  argue  that  the  Secretary  promulgated 
the  regulations  as  part  of  his  power  to  create  exceptions  to  the 
general  policy  of  non-disclosure  by  PSROs.    If  the  regulations  do  not 
explicitly  permit  disclosure  after  the  deletion  of  details,  then  the 
PSRO  statute  forbids  it.    Indeed,  a  physician  or  provider  that  wanted 
to  block  disclosure  could  advance  this  argument  to  the  PSRO.  The 
PSRO  would  have  to  choose  between  1)  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
regulations,  and  withholding  data  that  Congress  intended  to  be  re- 
leased, and  2)  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  regulations,  releasing 
the  data,  and  risking  the  imposition  of  criminal  penalties  for  illegal 
release  of  PSRO  information.    A  PSRO  probably  would  withhold  the 
data. 

HEW  could  avoid  this  by  explicitly  permitting  a  procedure 
whereby  PSROs  would  delete  identifying  details.    Information  that 
was  privileged  when  collected  need  not  remain  so  forever.    If  no  one 
can  identify  particular  individuals  by  using  the  released  data, 
the  substantive  command  of  the  PSRO  statute  will  have  been  satisfied. 

C.    SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

PSROs  probably  will  collect  most  of  the  kinds  of  patient  related 
data  that  rate  setters  now  have  the  capability  of  using  in  their 
decision  making.    It  seems  likely  that  rate  setting  bodies  may  be 
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able  to  secure  the  kinds  of  statistical  profiles  they  require  to  show 
differences  among  hospitals  in  respect  to  hospital  service  areas, 
patient  casemix,  utilization  and  the  demographic  characteristics  of 
patients.    However,  there  are  possibly  obstacles  to  the  securing  of 
even  such  profiles:    should  they  wish  occasionally  to  use  privileged 
information,  the  obstacles  would  be  much  greater. 

Rate  setters  will  be  able  to  use  privileged  PSRO  data  only  if  they 
are  part  of  the  "PSRO  review  system"  and  only  if  they  need  the  data  to 
perform  their  functions  within  the  PSRO  review  system.    If  rate  setters 
do  not  fit  into  that  system,  they  will  at  best,  see  only  non-privileged  in- 
formation.   Non-privileged  information,  as  defined  by  the  proposed  regula- 
tions, cannot  identify  any  individual  doctor  or  patient,  either  "explicitly 
or  by  implication."    Moreover,  the  data  cannot  have  been  that  generated  for 
Medical  Care  Evaluation  Studies.    In  the  future  it  is  possible  that  rate 
setters  and  hospitals  may  want  certain  types  of  data  that  might  be  deemed 
"pri  vi  leged" . 

In  any  event,  if  rate  setters  are  not  defined  as  part  of  the  review  sys- 
tem, individual  PSROs  will  have  tremendous  discretion  in  deciding  what  infor- 
mation to  disclose  -  unless  HEW  tightens  its  own  command  of  the  disclosure 
regulations.    Rate  setters  can  join  the  "PSRO  review  system"  only  if  they 
have  rate  setting  or  data  sharing  powers  authorized  by  Titles  5,  18,  or 
19  or  the  Social  Security  Act.    They  must  show  that  they 

-  are  an  agency  having  "review  or  control"  functions; 

-  will  enhance  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
by  their  use  of  PSRO  data; 

-  will  use  the  data  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  PSRO  statute. 
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Rate  setters  for  Social  Security  Act  Titles  should  be  able  to  make 
this  argument  persuasively,  since  by  determining  reimbursement  pro- 
spectively for  hospitals  give  care  to  Social  Security  Act  beneficiaries 
they  will  be  agencies  with  'review  and  control  functions'.  They 
should  enhance  the  administration  of  the  Social  Security  Act  by  re- 
straining hospital  cost  inflation.    Demonstrating  that  their  use  of 
data  would  not  interfere  with  the  effective  implementation  of  the  PSRO 
statute  would  be  the  most  difficult  task,  since  widespread  disclosure 
of  privileged  (and  perhaps  even  non-privileged)  information  would 

undoubtedly  provoke  political  opposition  to  the  program  which  would 

54 

indeed  prevent  its  effective  implementation. 

Finally,  rate  setting  bodies  would  have  to  convince  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  that  they  meet  the  above  three  part  test  imposed  on  them,  for 
Congress  has  rested  the  authority  in  him.    Rate  setters  probably  would 
have  a  difficult  time  persuading  a  court  to  reverse  the  Secretary. 

A  specific  law  would  avoid  many  of  the  potential  legal  pitfalls 
that  await  rate  setters  seeking  PSRO  data.    A  Congressional  determina- 
tion that  rate  setting  will  promote  the  effective  administration  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  require  PSROs  to  share  data  with  rate 
setters.    Rate  setters  then  would  avoid  reliance  on  the  discretion 

of  particular  PSROs  or  HEW.    Congress  did  this  in  the  1974  Health 
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Planning  Act,     and  so  could  easily  require  PSROs  to  share  data  with 
rate  setters. 
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III.  DISCLOSURE  BY  STATUTE:    THE  FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 

The  PSRO  disclosure  regulations  may  prevent  rate-setters  from 

getting  any  "privileged"  information.    Rate-setters  then  will  have 

to  resort  to  a  general  disclosure  statute.    The  Federal  Freedom 
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of  Information  Act  (FIA)  could  prove  useful  -  but  rate-setters  can 
use  the  FIA  only  if  they  are  not  federal  agencies,  and  if  PSROs 
are  federal  agencies.    If  PSROs  are  not  federal  agencies,  rate- 
setters  will  be  able  to  use  the  FIA  to  get  only  the  PSRO  reports 
or  data  that  HEW  has  already  received  from  PSROs  -  which  would 
greatly  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  FIA. 

The  FIA,  the  federal  disclosure  act,  replaced  Section  3,  the 
public  information  provision  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  Senate  Report  accompanying  the  FIA  noted  that  Section  3  had 
become  a  public  silence  statute,  as  federal  bureaucrats  withheld 

information  to  avoid  examination,  emLarassment,  or  minor  incon- 
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venience . 

Angered  by  what  it  thought  was  the  bureaucrats'  self-serving 

refusal  to  divulge  "public"  information,  Congress  passed  the  FIA 

in  1966.    The  Act,  one  proponent  urged,  would  "shred  the  paper 

curtain  of  bureaucracy  that  covers  up  public  mismanagement  with 
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public  misinformation,  and  secret  sins  with  secret  silence."       The  sponsors 

of  the  Act  argued  that  it  would  help  create  an  informed  electorate, 

59 

which  was  the  bedrock  of  American  democracy.       The  bill  passed 

60 

both  Houses  without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  took  effect  a  year  later. 
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Subsequent  events  in  the  executive  branch  undermined  Congressional 
expectations.    Critics  charged  that  agencies  gave  preferential 
access  to  special  interest  groups,  and  that  agency  officials  dis- 
played considerable  ingenuity  in  perfecting  schemes  to  avoid  the 
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substantive  policies  of  the  FIA.       Agencies  became  adept  at  de- 

* 

lay,  evasion,  and  avoidance. 

Congress  thus  amended  the  FIA  in  1974,  by  clarifying  some 
of  the  more  opaque  provisions,  limiting  the  permissable  period 
that  an  agency  could  delay,  and  strengthening  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  federal  courts.    The  amended  FIA  took  effect  in  February  1975. 

The  amended  FIA  applies  to  Federal  agencies.    It  directs  them 

to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  procedures  that  people  must 
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follow  to  obtain  agency  records  and  decisions.       It  also  directs 

agencies  to  maintain  and  make  available  indices  to  agency  decisions, 

rules,  and  policies,  and  to  allow  the  public  to  inspect  and  copy 
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those  decisions  and  rules.       Moreover,  the  agency  must  make  avail- 
able to  "any  person"  any  records  that  are  "reasonably  described" 

64 

in  a  procedural ly-correct  request.       Th£  federal  courts  liave  juris- 
diction to  compel  agency  disclosure,  and  the  agency  must  bear 

65 

the  burden  of  proving  adequate  reasons  for  non-disclosure. 


*  Some  agencies,  of  course,  had  nobler  motives  -  the  realization, 
for  example,  that  full  public  disclosure  of  some  classes  of  information 
would  diminish  respondents'  willingness  to  provide  the  information 
in  the  first  place.    FIA  reformers,  uncharitably  disposed  toward 
all  agencies  because  some  agencies  acted  duplicitously,  sometimes 
overlooked  the  nobler  motives. 
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However,  the  FIA  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  fall  within  9  specified 
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exceptions . 

The  FIA  does  not  allow  one  federal  agency  to  obtain  the  records  of 

another  one.    Section  552(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (APA) 

requires  that  an  agency  disclose  its  records  to  "any  person."    Section  551 

of  the  APA  defines  "person"  for  the  FIA  as  "an  individual,  partner,  corporation, 
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association,  or  public  or  private  organization  other  than  an  agency." 
Although  the  definition  of  "agency"  is  subject  to  much  debate  (see  below) 
an  entity  must  have  federal  authority,  at  the  very  least,  before  it 
is  an  "agency".    An  entity  with  state  statutory  authority  probably  would 
not  be  an  "agency".    A  rate-setter,  then,  cannot  be  a  federal  agency  if 
it  is  to  use  the  FIA  to  get  PSRO  data. 
A.    Does  the  FIA  apply  to  PSROs? 

1.  Statutory  Definition  of  "Agency" 

The  FIA  applies  to  PSROs  only  if  they  are  "agencies"  within  the  meaning 

of  Section  e  of  the  amended  Act.    Section  e  provides  that: 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'agency' 
as  defined  in  Section  551(1)  of  this  title,  includes 
any  executive  department,  military  department, 
government  corporation,  government-controlled 
corporation,  or  other  establishment  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government,  or  any  independent  regu- 
1 atory  agency. "68 

A  PSRO  does  not  fit  the  definition  of  an  "executive  department," 
nor  that  of  a  "military  department".    Yet  a  PSRO  might  be  any  of  the 
other  authorities  that  the  FIA  definition  includes,  except  an  "indepen- 
dent regulatory  agency",  whose  members  the  President  appoints. 

2.  Legislative  History 

The  Congressional  reports  that  accompanied  the  1974  FIA  amendments 
through  Congress  provide  slightly  more  guidance.    The  House  report  spoke 
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of  extending  FIA  coverage  to  organizations  that  "perform  governmental 

69 

functions  and  control  information  of  interest  to  the  public."  The 

Conference  Report,  which  set  out  the  agreement  of  Senate  and  House  conferees 

who  met  to  reconcile  the  two  versions  of  the  amendments  they  passed, 

indicates  that  the  Conferees  "...do  not  intend  to  include  corporations 

which  receive  appropriated  funds  but. are  neither  chartered  by  the  Federal 
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government  nor  controlled  by  it..." 

71 

PSROs  will  receive  government  funds,    but  the  Federal  Government 

72 

will  not  charter  them.     A  PSRO  will  be  an  'agency'  then,  only  if  the 

Government  controls  it  (to  use  the  Conference  test)  or  if  a  PSRO  performs 
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"government  functions"  (House  Test). 

HEW  argues  that  PSROs  will  not  perform  the  functions  of  the  government, 

only  the  function  of  the  medical  profession.    PSROs  serve  only  as  mechanisms 

for  peer  review,  it  argues;  it  does  not  perform  functions  that  the  Secretary 

would  perform  if  PSROs  did  not.    The  government  financing,  the  argument 
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goes,  only  helps  those  who  review  themselves. 

Congress,  however,  mandated  the  establishment  of  PSROs  to  review  the 

care    that  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  get,  because  it  felt  that  many 

of  the  services  provided  to  those  patients  "probably  are  not  medically 
75 

necessary."       It  is  the  government's  function  to  audit  the  payments  it 

makes  under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  because  those  programs  use  federal  funds. 

Moreover,  if  PSROs  did  not  review  these  services,  the  government  almost 

certainly  would,  reflecting  its  concern  over  rising  Medicare  costs,  and 

the  possible  dangers  that  overutil ization  poses  for  the  health  of  the 
76 

elderly.       The  Senate  Report  that  accompanied  the  PSRO  legislation  states: 
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"There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  Government  has 
a  res  pons  ibi  1  i  ty  to  establish  mechanisms  capable 
of  assuring  utilization  review.  "77 

PSROs,  then,  have  taken  a  "responsibility"  of  the  Government, 

by  serving  as  peer  review  mechanisms.    Indeed,  had  Congress  intended  only 

to  help  PSROs  review  the  medical  profession,  it  would  not  have  limited 

the  scope  of  their  permissible  review  to  services  for  which  payment  might 
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be  made  under  the  Social  Security  Act;     nor  would  Congress  have  ordered 

the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  choose  a  non-medical  group  to  be  a  PSRO  if  the 
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local  medical  society  proved  unwilling  or  unable.       PSROs  really  will 
perform  auditing  and  review  jobs  on  the  behalf  of  the  government,  and 
thus  meet    the  House  test:    PSROs  will  perform  government  functions. 

Even  if  PSROs  perform  governmental  functions,  HEW  argues,  the  government 
does  not  exercise  enough  control  over  them  to  bring  them  within  the  FIA. 
PSROs  are  private,  independent  organizations,  concerned  with  their  own 
business,  the  argument  goes,  and  the  government  merely  aids  them  by 
providing  money  and  technical  assistance.    PSROs  essentially  will  run  their 

own  organizations.    For  purposes  of  the  FIA,  PSROs  will  be  no  different  from 
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any  other  private  contractor  that  the  government  hires      -  like  Lockheed,  for 
example.    Although  the  government  exercises  more  control  over  PSROs  than  over 
Lockheed,  both  organizations  are  merely  private  contractors  and  thus  are  in- 
distinguishable under  the  FIA. 

PSROs,  though,are  not  like  Lockheed.    Much  of  Lockheed's  business  comes 
from  outside  the  government;  PSROs  exist  only  to  perform  a  government  func- 
tion.   PSROs,  moreover,  exist  only  because  a  federal  law  explicitly  created 
them.    Further,  the  government  exercises  far  more  control  over  PSROs  than 
it  does  over  Lockheed,  and  almost  certainly  enough  control  for  FIA  purposes. 
Federal  law  or  Federal  officials  determine  who  can  be  a  PSRO,  the  functions 
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and  duties  of  a  PSRO,  the  responsibility  of  a  PSRO,  the  procedures  a 
PSRO  must  follow,  and  the  compensation  it  will  receive.    Each  PSRO  has  lit- 
tle choice  or  latitude  in  the  manner  in  which  it  will  perform  its  functions. 
Federal  law  essentially  determines  who  shall  be  a  PSRO,  and  what 

a  PSRO  must  do.    Each  organization  seeking  to  be  a  PSRO  must  comply 
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with  specified  conditions  concerning  its  membership.       PSROs  must 

review  the  health  care  given  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  in  their 
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areas;       PSROs  must  review  admission  decisions  for  all  such  patients 
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in  their  areas.       PSROs  must  maintain  physician  provider,  and  patient 

84  85 
profiles.       PSROs  must  develop  norms  for  care,  treatment,  and  diagnosis. 

PSROs  also  must  comply  with  the  procedural  requirements  that  the 
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law  imposes.    They  must  publish  their  case  criteria.       They  must  notify 

any  practitioner  or  provider  if  they  make  a  determination  adverse  to  him 
87 

or  it.       A  PSRO  must  give  practitioners  and  providers  a  chance  to 
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rebut  an  adverse  report      and  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  practitioner 

89 

or  provider  to  appeal. 

The  federal  government  thus  controls  what  a  PSRO  will  do,  and  in 

some  cases,  how  it  will  do  it.    The  federal  government  exercises  further 

control  through  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who  is  to  maintain  watch  on  PSROs. 
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The  Secretary  determines  the  area  a  PSRO  will  serve      and  evaluates 
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the  qualifications  of  a  PSRO.     No  PSRO  comes  into  existence,  remains 

in  existence,  or  performs  any  functions  without  the  approval  of  the 
92 

Secretary. 

More  importantly,  a  PSRO  must  comply  with  any  regulations  that  the 

Secretary  promulgates,  and  must  fulfill  any  duties  or  functions 
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that  the  Secretary  thinks  it  should  fulfill.       Only  the  Secretary 
may  permit  a  PSRO  to  take  on  other  duties,  and  it  may  not  take  on 
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new  duties  without  his  permission.       A  PSRO  must  collect  data,  as 

but  only  as,  the  Secretary  determines  is  necessary  to  implement  the 
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PSRO  legislation. 

PSROs  may  freely  develop  the  particular  substantive  criteria  and 
norms  that  the  statute  mandates,  but  they  must  do  so  within  the 
strict  confines  of  that  law  and  the  Secretary's  regulations.  PSROs 
have  substantially  less  freedom  to  run  their  organization  and  to 
perform  their  services  than  does  a  federal  contractor  -  Lockheed,  for 
example.    PSROs  should  meet  the  test  that  the  Conference  Report  proposes: 
governmental  control  of  corporate  functions. 
3.    Case  Law 

A  PSRO  should  be  an  'agency'  under  the  amended  FIA,  then,  if  the 
legislative  history  is  any  guide.    But  a  court  might  be  hesitant  to  rest 
its  decision  on  the  meager  guidance  of  the  legislative  history.  Caught 
between  the  Scylla  of  finding  all  meaning  in  one  sentence  and  the  Charybdis 
of  disregarding  Congress  completely,  a  court  would  turn  to  the  case 
law.    The  amended  FIA  took  effect  in  February,  1975,  so  no  reported 
cases  have  construed  the  new  definition  of  agency.    A  court  then  would 
look  to  the  cases  that  illuminated  the  pre-amendement  definition  of  'agency' 
that  appl ied  to  the  FIA. 

PSROs  probably  were  'agencies'  under  the  case  law  concerning  the 
FIA  before  it  was  amended. 

Courts  have  defined  agencies  as  government  organizations  that  have 

"decisional  authority."    The  court  used  that  standard  in  an  important 

95 

recent  case:    Washington  Research  Project  v  HEW.      The  Appellate  Court, 
reversing  the  Distrcit  Court,  held  that  NIMH  "initial  review  groups" 
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(IRGs)  are  not  aaencies  within  the  meaning  of  the  FIA,  because  they 

97 

have  no  "authority  in  law  to  make  decisions."       The  National  Advisory 

Mental  Health  Council  only  listened  to  IRG  recommendations,  but  was  not 

bound  by  them.    "The  fact  that  the  NAMHC  may  be  greatly  influenced  by 
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the  IRG's  expert  view  does  not  make  the  IRG  an  agency." 

Washington  Research  is  important  because  IRGs  closely  resemble 
PSROs  in  several  ways.    IRGs  perform  peer  review  of  non-governmental 
practices  in  a  technical  area;  only  non-governmental  individuals  may 
sit  on  the  panel.    Moreover,  their  recommendations,  which  go  to  officials 
in  the  government  hierarchy,  are  effectively  equivalent  to  decisions;  the 
NAMHC  relies  almost  exclusively  on  IRG  reports  in  allocating  grant 
money.    PSROs  also  have  non-governmental  persons  engaging  in  peer  review 
of  a  non-governmental  service  that  requires  technical  expertise. 
PSRO  recommendations,  moreover,  will  go  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who  will 
carry  out  the  recommendations  unless  the  hospital  successfully  appeals. 

In  legal  terms,  however,  IRGs  differ  from  PSROs  in  at  least  one 

crucial  respect:    IRGs  lack  any  statutory  authority.    As  the  court  noted 

in  Washington  Research,  supra,    the  governmental  official  never  need  follow 

IRG  recommendations;  they  consider  the  recommendations  to  be  only  advice  - 

expert  advice,  admittedly,  but  still  only  advice. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW,  by  contrast,  must  follow  PSRO  recommendations. 
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He  can  reimburse  a  provider  only  if  the  local  PSRO  approves  the  claim. 
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The  provider  may  appeal,     but  if  it  does  not,  the  PSRO  decision  is 

101 

binding,  and  the  provider  gets  no  reimbursement.       The  PSRO  makes  decisions 
IRGs  make  only  recommendations.    PSROs  thus  should  satisfy  the  Washington 
Research  definition  of  an  agency. 
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Other  cases  have  insisted  that  an  agency  is  "any  administrative 

unit  with  substantial  independent  authority  in  the  exercise  of  specific 
102 

functions.  ".      A  PSRO  does  have  authority  in  the  exercise  of  the  specific 

functions  it  performs,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  much  independent  authority 

equals  "substantial"  independent  authority.    An  agency  need  not  have 
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final  authority  to  have  substantial  independent  authority. 

Some  courts  have  found  executive  entitites  to  be  "agencies"  even  though 

104 

the  entities  lacked  "decisional  authority".       However,  the  court  applies 
this  standard  only  to  agencies  created  by  executive  order  -  i.e.,  ones 
that  lack  explicit  Congressional  approval.    Courts  apply  a  more  inclusive 
definition  of  'agency'  to  executively-created  agencies  (and  thus  apply 
the  FIA  to  agencies  that  wouldn't  otherwise  have  to  comply  with  it) 
to  safeguard  the  balance  of  federal  power.    Since  Congress  cannot  insist 
that  executively-created  agencies  have  wide-open  disclosure  laws,  nor  that 
those  agencies  comply  with  a  general  disclosure  statute,  the  courts  watch 
those  agencies  more  carefully. 

When  Congress  has  a  chance  to  create  (or  at  least  acquiesce  in) 
the  creation  of  an  agency,  however,  the  courts  apply  a  less-inclusive 
standard  to  define  "agencies"    and  require  that  the  governmental  entity 
exercise  more    authority  before  it  is  an  "agency".    The  courts  impute 
significance  to  Congress's  failure  to  require  disclosure  of  the  agency, 
and  thus  apply  a  less-embracing  definition  of  agency.    The  courts  insist 
only  that  Congress  call  an  'agency'  anything  it  creates  as  an  'agency'! 
Thus,  if  the  government  entity  -  like  a  PSRO  -  exercises  substantial 
authority,  it  will  be  an  "agency". 
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In  Soucie,  supra,  for  example,  the  court  emphasized  that  Congress 

has  acquiesced  in  the  executive  reorganization  plan  that  created  the 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology  (OST).    OST  took  on  duties  that  Congress 

had  delegated  previously  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF). 

Congress  could  have  insisted  that  OST  adopt  very  liberal  disclosure  rules, 

but  did  not.    The  courts,  therefore,  insisted  that  OST  exercise  substantial 

independent  authority,  before  it  would  be  termed  an  agency.    Since  OST 

did  make  decisions  and  allocate  resources  where  NSF  once  did,  the  court 
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held  that  OST  was  an  agency. 

PSROs,  as  noted  above,  were  also  created  by  statute.    Courts  probably 

will  require  that  they  exercise  "substantial  independent  authority"  before 

the  FIA  will  apply  to  them.    This  approach,  exemplified  by  Soucie,  supra, 

follows  the  approach  of  Professor  James  Freedman,  whom  the  Soucie  court  cites 
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as  an  authority.       Freedman  states  the  test  to  be  whether  the  authority 
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has  "substantial  powers  to  act  with  respect  to  individuals." 
4.  Summary 

It  remains  unclear  whether  PSROs  would  be  considered  'agencies'  under 
the  pre-amendment  FIA.    PSROs  do  exercise  'decisional  authority,'  and 
direct  the  flow  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursement. 
They  may  wield  great  power  over  hospitals  and  physicians  by  setting  medical 
norms.    Will  this  be  "substantial"  independent  authority? 

The  amended  FIA  presents  further  problems.    Since  a  government  entity 
was  an  'agency'  under  the  old  FIA  if  it  exercised  "substantial"  independent 
authority,  what  did  Congress  mean  when  it  said  it  sought  to  expand  the 
coverage  of  the  FIA?    It  m*ght  have  meant  only  to  codify  the  case  law  that 
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Soucie  represents.    But  it  might  also  have  intended  to  extend  the  coverage 

of  the  FIA  to  entities  that  contract  with  the  government  to  perform  government 

functions  under  government  direction. 

In  either  case,  PSROs  probably  should  fall  under  the  FIA  definition 
of  'agency'.    PSROs  will  perform  a  government  function:    the  review  of  care 
given  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.    They  will  perform  it  under 
substantial  federal  control,  through  statutes  and  regulations. 

PSROs  nonetheless  will  retain  substantial  authority  within  the  constraints 
imposed  by  Congress  and  HEW.    PSROs  will  decide  whether  providers  receive 
reimbursement  for  the  services  they  gave  to  Medicare    and  Medicaid  patients  - 
decisions  that  will  allocate  billions  of  federal  dollars.    It  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  authority  that  is  more  "substantial." 

The  same  analysis,  of  course,  will  apply  to  rate-setters.    If  a 
federal  statute  creates  the  rate-setting  authority,  and  a  court  finds 
that  rate-setters  exercise  "substantial  independent  authority",  then  the 
rate-setting  commission  will  be  an  'agency'  under  the  FIA,  and  will  be  unable 
to  use  the  FIA  to  get  information  from  PSROs.    A  court  almost  certainly  would 
find  that  a  commission  that  set  rates  under  Titles  5,  18  and  19  would 
exercise  "substantial  independent  authority"  -  and  so  would  have  been  an 
'agency'  under  the  FIA  even  before  it  was  amended.    If  rate-setters 
determined  rates  under  a  direct  grant  of  authority  from  the  Social  Security 
Act,  most  courts  would  find  that  rate-setters  performed  a  government  function 
-  and  so  should  be  an  'agency'  under  the  newly  amended  FIA.    If  rate-setters 
had  federal  authority  and  a  statutory  mandate  to  set  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
rates,  they  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  argue  that  PSROs  were  agencies 
but  that  rate-setters  were  not  agencies. 
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Rate-setters  will  have  less  trouble  using  the  FIA  if  they  have  state 
statutory  authority.    The  rate-setting  commission  clearly  would  not  be 
a  federal  agency,  and  still  could  set  Medicare  and  Medicaid  rates  if  they 
had  a  waiver  from  the  Social  Security  Administration  to  do  so.  Indeed, 
a  state  might  deliberately  write  its  rate-setting  statute  to  require  that 
rate-setters  cooperate  with  the  Social  Security  Administration.    A  state 
statutory  foundation,  closely  linked  with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  rate  deter- 
minations or  federal  waivers  would  permit  the  rate-setters  to  use  the  FIA. 

B.     FIA  REQUIREMENTS 

If  the  courts  find  that  PSROs  are  'agencies'  under  the  amended  FIA, 
then  the  PSROs  must  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  that  statute.  Speci- 
fically, if  "any  person"  makes  a  request  for  PSRO  records,  the  agency  must 
"promptly"  comply  with  that  request.    The  request  need  only  "reasonably 

describe"  the  records,  and  comport  with  the  agency  procedures  for  obtaining 

108  109 
records.        The  agency  must  publish  the  procedures  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Rate-setters  should  use  the  FIA  because  it  requires  agencies  to  respond 
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to  a  request  for  records  within  10  working  days.       If  the  agency  fails 

to  comply,  the  person  requesting  the  records  may  file  a  complaint  in  federal 
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district  court.     The  agency  must  file  its  answer  within  30  days,       and  the 

court  is  to  give  the  case  precedence  over  all  others  on  the  docket,  "except 

113 

as  to  those  the  court  considers  of  greater  importance." 

Rate-setters  that  are  not  federal  agencies,  then,  can  use  the  FIA  to 

provide  a  regular  flow  of  information  from  PSROs.    PSROs  would  have  to  respond 

"promptly"  and  would  have  to  make  available  all  their  records  -  unless  the 
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records  fell  within  one  of  the  specific  exemptions  of  the  FIA. 
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C.    DO  PSRQ  RECORDS  FALL  WITHIN  ANY  OF  THE  FIA  EXEMPTIONS? 

The  FIA  states  that  it  "does  not  authorize  withholding  of  information 

to  limit  the  availability  of  records  to  the  public,  except  as  specifically 
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stated  in  this  section."       Section  (b)  states  that  the  FIA  does  not  apply 

to  matters  that  fall  within  one  of  the  nine  enumerated  exceptions  to  the 

Act.    Moreover,  "the  policy  of  the  Act  requires  that  the  disclosure  requirement 
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be  construed  broadly,  the  exemptions  narrowly."       The  exemptions  do  not 
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require  non-disclosure;  they  merely  permit  it.       An  agency  may  disclose 

information  that  falls  within  one  of  the  exceptions,  but  practical  pressures 

combine  bureaucratic  conservatism  to  produce  few  cases  where  agencies 
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willingly  disclose  records  that  the  FIA  indicates  they  may  withold. 

A  rate-setter  would  have  to  show  that  no  FIA  exemptions  would  apply. 
A  PSRO  almost  certainly  will  not  disclose  data  unless  the  law  requires 
it  since  few  PSROs  would  want  to  risk  the  criminal  penalities  that  the 
statute  imposes  for  illegal  disclosure.    If  any  FIA  exemption  blocked 
disclosure,  then  a  PSRO  would  not  disclose. 

The  FIA  has  9  specific  exemptions  (see  appendix  II).    Four  of  them 
may  apply  to  the  records  that   rate-setters  seek. 

-  the  exemption  for  matters  whose  disclosure 
is  forbidden  by  statute,  (#3); 

-  the  exemption  for  confidential  commercial 
information,  (#4); 

-  the  exemption  for  intra-agency  memoranda,  (#5); 

-  the  exemption  for  files  whose  disclosure  would 
constitute  an  invasion  of  privacy  (#6) 

1.    Statutory  Exemption 

(b)    "This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  - 
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(3)  specifically  exempted  from  disclosure  by  statute"; 
Concerned  that  they  may  have  overridden  other  statutes  that  for- 
bade disclosure,  Congress  wrote  exemption  3  into  the  FIA.    The  PSRO 
statute  contains  a  provision  that  bars  most  disclosure.    Does  it  bar 
disclosure  to  rate  setters? 


(a)    Is  There  a  Statutory  Bar? 

The  PSRO  statute  instructs  PSROs  that  all  data  they  gather 

"shall  be  held  in  confidence  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person 
except  (1)  to  the  extent  that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part  or  (2)  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Secretary  shall  be  regulations  provide  to  assure  adequate  protection 
of  the  rights  and  interest  of, patients,  health  care  practitioners, 
or  providers  of  health  care.  0 

The  Secretary  has  proposed  regulations  governing  the  disclosure 

of  PSRO  data  "necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part."  HEW 

has  interpreted  this  provision  to  forbid  all  disclosure  not  necessary 
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to  "carry  out  PSRO  responsibilities."        HEW  argues  that  the  "purpose" 

of  the  PSRO  legislation  is  to  establish  a  nation-wide  system  of  mechanisms 

for  peer  review  that  would  review  the  care  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
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patients  receive. 

The  "purposes  of  this  part",  though,  are  not  simply  to  establish 
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a  network  of  PSROs.        Congress  clearly  stated  the  purposes  of  the 
PSRO  statute  in  the  1st  section  of  that  law: 

"in  order  to  promote  the  effective,  efficient,  and  economical  delivery 
of  health  care  services  of  proper  quality  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  under  this  Act,  and  in  recognition  of  the  interests 
of  patients,  the  public,  practitioners  and  providers  in  improved  health 
care  services,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  assure,  through  the 
application  of  suitable  procedures  of  professional  standards  review, 
that  the  services  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  will  conform  to  appropriate  professional  standards  for  the  provision 
of  health  care  and  that  payment  for  such  services  will  be  made 
(1)  only  when,  and  to  the  extent,  medically  necessary..." 

The  law  seeks  to  "assure"  that  the  care  given  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid 

patients  will  be  of  adequate  professional  quality,  and  that  the  Social 
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Security  Administration  will  not  make  reimbursement  for  unnecessary  care, 
PSROs  serve  as  instruments  to  achieve  those  purposes:    it  is  "through  the 
appl ication"  of  PSRO  review  that  the  substantive  ends  of  the  Act  will  be 
achieved. 

The  legislative  history  supports  this  view.    The  Congressional  report 

that  accompanied  the  PSRO  statute  indicates  Congress'  concern  with  the 

rising  costs  of  Medicare.    This  inflation  has  two  causes,  the  report 

explains:    the  increase  in  unit  price  of  the  services  that  hospitals 
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provide,  and  the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  services  provided.  The 

committee  added : 

"...the  economic  impact  of  this  over-utilization 
becomes  extremely  significant.    Aside  from  the 
economic  impact  the  committee  is  most  concerned 
about  the  effect  of  over-utilization  on  the  health  of 
the  aged  and  poor.    Unnecessary  hospitalization  and 
unnecessary  surgery  are  not  consistent  with  proper 
health  care."  126  " 

The  Report    explains  that  utilization  review  (UR)  mandated  under 
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Medicare       had  proved  ineffective  in  limiting  either  rising  cost  or 
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rising  volume.        The  committee  noted  that  utilization  review  as  then 

1 

conducted  was  generally  "of  a  token  nature"  and  "more  form  than  substance." 
The  committee  believed  that  doctors  could  more  effectively  review  the 
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care  given  to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients  if  PSROs    were  established. 

PSROs,  like  the  UR  committees  before  them,  seek  to  assure  the  hospitals 

will  use  their  resources  effectively.    PSROs,  though,  are  only  devices, 

a  "structure  between  Government  and  Medicine,"  as  Senator  Bennett,  sponsor 
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of  the  PSRO  legislation,  described  it.        The  Committee  Report  described 

the  Bennett  Amendment  by  saying: 

"The  purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  assure  the 
proper  utilization  of  care  and  services  provided  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  utilizing  a  formal  professional 
mechanism. . . "1 32 
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PSROs,  then,  are  "mechanisms." 

A  federal  court,  oassing  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  PSRO  legis- 
lation, wrote: 

"In  order  to  avoid  over  utilization  of  health  care 
services  and  to  achieve  more  effective  control  over 
the  costs  of  those  services,  Congress  enacted  the 
'Professional  Standards  Review'  legislation."  133 

and : 

"the  primary  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  control  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  governmental  health  care 
systems."  134 

HEW  notwithstanding,  then,  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law  are  clear: 
to  limit  overutil ization  of  hospital  services  by  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
patients,  and  to  restrain  the  drain  of  funds  from  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Fund.    If  disclosure  of  PSRO  information  to  rate-setters  would  help  achieve 
those  purposes  -  "would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part"  -  then  the  PSRO  statute  would  permit  that  disclosure.    Mo  statutory 
bar  to  disclosure  would  exist,  and  the  third  FIA  exemption  would  not  apply. 

Rate-setters,  one  would  hope  would  seek  the  same  purposes,  even  though 
they  used  different  methods  to  attain  them.    If  the  Social  Security  Act 
provided  the  statutory  basis  for  rate-setting,  rate-setters  would  directly 
influence  the  reimbursement  rates  paid  under  Medicaid  and  Medicare.  However, 
the  rate-setting  commission  almost  certainly  would  be  an  'agency'  under 
the  FIA,  and  thus  could  not  use  that  statute  to  get  PSRO  data. 

Rate-setters  could  seek  the  same  purposes  less  directly.    A  state 
might  require  that  rate-setters  determine  rates  in  a  manner  that  would 
promote  the  efficient  use  of  hospital  resouces  by  all  patients,  including 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  patients.    The  state  law  might  require  rate-setters 
to  coordinate  their  efforts  with  the  Social  Security  Administration,  or 
even  to  set  rates  in  a  way  that  helped  to  minimize  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
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payments,  and  did  not  prompt  misutil ization  of  hospital  resources  by  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  patients.    Rate-setters,  even  though  they  had  state  statutory 
authority,  still  would  try  to  promote  effective  use  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
resources  -  which  is  the  basic  purpose  of  the  PSRO  law. 

Congress,  of  course,  might  help  persuade  the  states  to  write  rate- 
setting  laws  that  required  the  commissions  to   co-ordinate  their  rates  with 
Medicare  rates.    Congress  could  offer  the  state  considerable  federal  assistance, 
technical  and  financial,  if  the  states  would  write  such  provisions  into  their 

rate-setting  laws.    Congress  could  create  substantial  incentives  for  states 
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to  frame  their  law  that  way,     but  Congress  could  not  direct  the  states  to 

do  so  without  creating  a  large  risk  that  a  court  would  rule  that  the  "state" 

rate-setters  really  were  a  federal  agency. 
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The  1974  Health  Planning  Act      might  serve  as  an  example  of  such 
federal  legislation.    The  legislation  established  'health  systems  agencies', 
which  will  evaluate  the  health  of  the  population  in  a  state  region  and  will 
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provide  long  and  short  range  plans  to  improve  the  health  of  that  population. 

HSAs  may  not  fit  within  the  FIA  definition  of  agency.    HSAs  must  be  a  public 

regional  planning  body,  a  single  unit  of  local  government,  or  a  nonprofit 

private  corporation  incorporated  in  the  state  it  serves  and  not  controlled 
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by  any  other  legal  entity.        Neither  the  local  government  unit  nor  the 
regional  planning  body  will  be  an  'agency'  under  the  FIA.    Arguably,  the  pri- 
vate non-profit  planners  will  not  be  either,  since  the  Federal  government 

neither  charters  nor  controls  them.    However,  the  planners  might  be  an  agency 

139 

because  they  must  approve  or  disapprove  the  use  of  federal  funds,  and 
therefore  may  exercise  'substantial'  independent  authority. 
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The  1974  Planning  Act  may  provide  a  good  example  for  a  possible 

federal  rate-setting  act  -  one  that  even  might  be  part  of  the  Social 

Security  Act.    Congress  can  avoid  creating  'agencies'  by  carefully 

detailing  the  legal  structure  that  any  rate-setting  commission  would 

have  to  have.    Congress  might  avoid  any  potential  problems  under  the 

FIA    by  not  giving  rate-setters  the  power  to  approve  or  disapprove 

the  disbursement  of  federal  funds;    rate-setters  would  determine 

state  rates.    Congress  also  would  require  rate-setters  to  restrain 

medical  inflation,  while  maintaining  the  quality  of  care.  Indeed, 
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Congress  required  HSAs  to  pursue  exactly  those  purposes       -  which 

resemble  very  closely  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law.    The  PSRO 

statute  then  would  not  bar  PSRO  disclosure  to  rate-setters. 

The  PSRO  statute,  though,  permits  disclosure  "to  the  extent  neces- 
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sary"    to  carry  out  the  purposes       of  the  PSRO  law.    Yet,  if  rate-setting 
itself  will  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law,  then  the  disclosure  pro- 
vision will  permit  rate-setters  to  get  all  the  data  they  need  to  set  rates. 
Since  rate-setters  hope  to  avoid  the  PSRO  disclosure  bar  by  engaging  only 
in  tasks  that  are  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law,  they 
should  get  all  the  data  they  need. 

Disclosure  of  PSRO  information  to  rate-setters,  therefore, 
might  facilitate  the  achievement  of  the  Congressional  purposes  be- 
hind the  PSRO  law.    If  the  statutory  basis  for  rate-setting  re- 
quired close  cooperation  with  the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
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the  determination  of  rates  in  a  manner  that  promoted  the  effective 
use  of  hospital  resources  by  Medicare  patients,  rate-setters  would 
be  pursuing  goals  very  similar  to  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  legis- 
lation.   The  PSRO  statute  then  would  permit  PSRO  disclosure  to  rate- 
setters,  and  the  third  exemption  of  the  FIA  would  not  apply.  A 
rate-setting  body,  if  it  were  a  state  agency,  would  use  the  FIA  to 
get  PSRO  date. 

(b)  Will  the  statutory  bar  suffice  for  FIA  purposes? 

A  court  might  disagree  that  rate-setters  with  state  statutory 
authority  really  would  further  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law.  It 
might  interpret  the  purposes  differently,  or  it  might  require  a 
stronger  and  clearer  link  between  the  rate-setters'  activities  and 
the  PSRO  purposes.    The  court  then  would  have  to  decide  whether  the 
PSRO  statute  was  specific  enough  for  the  FIA. 

Until  recently,  the  courts  clashed  on  the  degree  of  specifi- 
city necessary  to  satisfy  the  FIA.    Some  courts  held  that  any 

statute,  no  matter  how  vague  or  general,  that  prohibited  disclosure 
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would  suffice  for  the  FIA.        A  majority  of  courts,  however,  insisted 
that  the  statute  either  provide  standards  to  guide  the  agency's  dis- 
closure decisions,  or  identify  the  specific  categories  of  undis- 
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closabl e  documents . 
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A  recent  Supreme  Court  case,  FAA  v.  Robertson  ,  resolved  this  dispute 
among  the  lower  courts.    The  Robertson  case  required  the  court  to  construe 
49  USC  1504,  the  statute  rendering  certain  CAB  reports  confidential.  The 
statute  gives  the  administrator  of  the  FAA  discretion  to  determine  whether 
to  release  the  reports.    If  someone  objected  to  the  release  of  the  report, 
and  if  the  FAA  administrator  determined  that  1)  release  would  harm  the 
person  who  objected,  and  2)  the  public  interest  did  not  require  disclosure, 
then  the  FAA  could  not  release  the  report. 

The  Court  argued  that  Congress  knew  when  it  passed  the  FIA 

that  other  non-disclosure  statutes  conflicted  with  the  public  information 
145 

statute.       Congress  could  harldy  have  intended  to  repeal  them  all  by 
146 

implication;       indeed  Congress  noted  specifically  in  the  accompanying 
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report  that  the  FIA  would  not  modify  these  nondisclosure  statutes.  The 

Court's  examination  of  the  legislative  history  reveals  that  "no  distinction 

seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  standards  articulated  in  the 

exempting  statute  or  on  the  degree  of  discretion  which  it  vested  in    a  parti- 
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cular  Government  official." 

Congress,  then,  did  not  intend  to  repeal  49  USC  1504.    "Repeals  by 
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implication  are  disfavored,"     the  Court  noted,  and  it  was  not  the  province 
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of  the  Court  to  override  the  legislative  judgment.       Both  statutes  must 

stand,  then,  and  both  must  remain  effective.    The  FAA  statute,  therefore, 
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would  suffice  to  block  disclosure  under  the  FIA. 

The  Robertson  case  would  bar  FIA  disclosure  to  rate-setters  if  a 
court  thought  that  the  PSRO  statute  applied  to  them. 
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Courts  need  not  trouble  themselves  determining  whether  the  statute 

was  specific  enough.    The  only  question  a  district  court  need  answer 

is  "the  factual  existence  of  such  a  statute,  regardless  of  how  un- 
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wise,  self-protective,  or  inadvertent  the  enactment  might  be." 

The  issue,  then,  appears  settled.    If  a  statute  bars  disclosure 
of  agency  records,  it  will  be  sufficiently  specific  under  the  IFA. 
Rate-setters  can  avoid  this  problem  only  if  the.y  can  prove  that  the 
statutory  bar  does  not  apply  to  them,  because  disclosure  of  PSRO 
data  to  them  would  be  "necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part." 

2.    Confidential  Commercial  Information 

(b)    "This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  - 

(4)  trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  financial 

information  obtained  from  a  person  and  pri- 
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vileged  or  confidential." 

Despite  some  initial  difficulty  in  interpreting  this  section, 

the  courts  now  agree  that  the  fourth  exception  applies  to  trade 

secrets,  and  to  information  that  is    1)    commercial  or  financial, 
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2)    obtained  from  a  person,  and^   3)  privileged  or  confidential. 
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A  hospital  is  a  "person"  within  the  meaning  of  the  FIA. 

(a)    "Commercial"  Information 

This  section  protects  only  information  that  is  "commercial  or 

financial."    The  legislative  history,  regrettably,  only  obscures 

the  meaning  of  the  statute.    The  Senate  report  explains  that  the 

exemption  protects  information  that  people  would  not  customarily 

disclose  to  the  public,  but  do  disclose  by  answering  government 
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questionnaires . 

The  report  continues: 

"This  would  include  business  sales  statistics,  inven- 
tories, customer  lists,  and  manufacturing  processes. 
It  would  also  include  information  customarily  subject 
tOvthe  doctor-patient,  lawyer-client,  lender-borrower, 
and  other  such  privileges.    Specifically  it  would 
include  any  commercial,  technical  and  financial  data,, 
submitted  by  an  applicant  or  a  borrower  to  a  lending 
agency  in  connection  with  any  loan  application  or 
loan." 156 

This  part  of  the  report  apparently  contradicts  the  clear  language 
of  the  statute,  for  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  any  information  subject 
to  the  doctor-patient  privilege  really  is  "commercial"  information. 
It  is  equally  difficult  to  understand  how  the  exemption  covers 
technical  data  that  is  not  financial,  for  the  statute  nowhere  extends 
coverage  to  that  data.    The  House  Report  -  written  after  the  House 
passed  the  bill  -  copies  much  of  the  Senate  Report,  but  adds  "ex- 
planatory "  language  that  exceeds  the  scope  of  the  statutory  language. 
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Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  an  eminent  American  authority  on  administra- 


tive law,  also  found  the  legislative  history  puzzling.    "The  reports 
on  their  face,"  he  wrote,  "appear  to  involve  a  flagrant  attempt  to 
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defeat  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words  'commercial  or  financial.'" 

Davis,  who  believes  that  the  FIA  should  protect  all  confidential  in*- 

formation,  even  though  it  actually  does  not,  explained  that 

"...the  discrepancy  between  the  statutory  language 
and  the  reports  turns  out  to  be  mere  inadvertence. 
The  Senate  committee  simply  failed  to  alter  its 
earlier  report,  based  on  an  earlier  bill  without 
the  words  'commercial  or  financial.'    And  the 
House  committee  seven  months  later  copied  most  of  the 
Senate  report. "  1 59 

He  concluded: 

"Committee  reports  explaining  the  earlier  version  of 
the  bill  that  did  not  include  the  words  'commerical 
or  financial'  do  not  seem  to  be  a  satisfactory  basis 
for  finding  the  meaning  of  the  enacted  version  that 
did  include  those  words."  160 


The  legislative  history,  then  provides  little  guidance 

for  interpreting  the  statute.    The  courts  have  interpreted 

"commercial  or  financial"  information  to  include  cost  data 
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and  financial  statements,       sales  volume,  proposed  bids,  and  market 

162  163 
shares  of  company  products,       cos t-accountina  principles, 
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sales  statistics  and  profit  and  loss  statements,       and  data  from 
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loan  applications. 
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PSROs,  though,  will  not  collect  any  of  these  kinds  of  data. 

They  will  collect  information  on  the  diagnoses  of  patients,  the  length 

of  the  patients'  stay  in  the  hospital,  the  physician  who  attended 
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the  patient,  and  various  procedures  performed  on  the  patient. 

These  data  do  not  resemble  the  commercial  information  with  which 
other  suits  have  dealt.    But  a  hospital  would  argue  that  data  on  the 
hospital 's  case-mix  would  have  a  commercial  impact,  by  indicating 
to  other  hospitals  the  internal  allocation  of  hospital  resources. 
Thus,  the  hospital  would  conclude,  these  data  are  commercial  because 
they  influence  commercial  decision-makers  by  providing  information 
about  other  commercial  decision-makers. 

This  argument,  though,  would  render  almost  all  information 
commercial,  if  it  influences  another  firm  to  do  anything  in  response 
to  the  disclosure.    A  broad  definition  of  "commercial"  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  FIA  -  i.e.,  to  encourage  maximum  public 
disclosure  -  and  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  narrow  interpretation 
that  courts  have  given  the  statute. 

The  courts  have  provided  little  clear  guidance  about  the  bound- 
aries of  the  words  "commercial  or  financial."    One  district  court 
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has  held,  in  Brockway  v.  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  that 
a  report  produced  by  Cessna,  a  private  company,  on  the  causes  of 
a  airplane  crash  is  "commercial  information"  for  FIA  purposes. 
The  court  argued  that  Cessna  was  a  commercial  enterprise  (i.e., 
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primarily  sought  profit),  that  it  would  not  want  its  competitors 

to  see  the  report,  and  that  any  reports  it  produced  therefore  were 
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commercial  . 

That  line  of  reasoning  however,  is  hardly  persuasive.    The  court 
would  not  argue  that  a  press  release  announcing  the  retirement  of 
Cessna's  president  would  be  "commercial  information."  Cessna, 
of  course,  would  not  want  to  prevent  its  competitors  from  seeing 
the  press  release,  but  fear  of  competition  pertains  more  to  the  pro- 
blem of  confidentiality  than  to  the  problem  of  commercial  information. 
The  Brockway  court  would  have  determined  whether  the  information  was 
commercial,  and  then  ascertained  whether  the  information  should 
be  kept  confidential  because  Cessna  did  not  want  to  reveal  its  cor- 
porate failings  to  its  competitors. 

Only  two  other  decisions  illuminate  the  definition  of  "commercial 

information."    One  court  has  ruled  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
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employees  are  not  commercial  information.        The  PSRO  lists  of  the 
names  of  doctors  at  particular  hospitals  will  not  be  "commercial 
information."    More  importantly,  though,  one  court  -  in  the  Washing- 
ton Research  case  -  held  that  research  designs  and  scientific  proposals 
for  grant  applications  are  not  "commercial  information"  because  they 

are  not  used  by  profit-making  enterprises,  and  are  not  used  to 
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produce  or  market  a  particular  good  or  service. 
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Neither  PSROs  nor  rate-setters  will  be  profit-making  ventures; 
nor  will  they  use  PSRO  data  to  "produce  or  market  a  particular  good 
or  service."    They  will  use  the  data  only  for  administrative  purposes. 
If  the  courts  adopt  the  Washington  Research  test,  rather  than  the 
Brockway  test,  PSRO  data  will  not  be  "commercial  information," 
and  the  4th  exemption  will  not  preclude  PSRO  disclosure. 

A  court  could  adopt  the  Brockway  test,  of  course.    Any  data  gathered 
from  proprietary  hospitals  would  be  "commercial  information"  under 
that  test,  and  probably  would  be  protected.    Non-proprietary  hsopitals, 
a  court  might  argue,  need  the  same  protection  because  they  must 
compete  with  proprietary  hospitals  for  patients  and  doctors.  There- 
fore, the  court  could  conclude  that  data  froin  nonproprietary  hospitals 
must  be  "commercial  information"  also. 

(b)    Confidential  or  Privileged  Information 

That  determination,  however,  does  not  end  the  court's  inquiry. 
The  information  also  must  be  "confidential  or  privileged"  before  the 
4th  exemption  of  the  FIA  protects  it.    "Privileged"  applies  to  evi- 
dence that  would  be  inadmissable  in  court.    "Confidential"  information 
by  contrast,  involves  some  promise  to  safeguard  the  privacy  of  the 
person  who  provided  the  information. 

PSRO  probably  would  invoke  the  doctor-patient  privilege  to 
protect  their  information.    Any  information  that  the  doctor-patient 
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privilege  would  protect  in  a  courtroom,  would  be  protected  here; 
it  is  of  course  unnecessary  for  FIA  purposes  that  someone  actually 
seek  the  data  in  a  court  proceeding. 

The  issue,  however,  is  not  so  simple.    Doctor-patient  pri- 
vileges exist  only  by  statutory  creation;  there  is  no  such  privilege 

at  common-law.    More  than  half  the  states  have  adopted  statutes 
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establishing  a  doctor-patient  privilege.        Federal  courts  acknow- 
ledge a  doctor-patient  privilege  only  in  cases  in  which  they  apply  state  law. 

The  FIA  is,  of  course,  a  federal  law.    Federal  courts  hear 

FIA  cases  because  the  statute  explicitly  confers  excl usi ve 

jurisdiction  on  the  federal  courts  to  hear  such  cases.  Presumably, 

Congress  intended  federal  courts  to  apply  federal  law  when  they 

heard  FIA  cases.    Neither  the  Federal  common  law  nor  the  new  Federal 
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Rules  at  Evidence       recognize  any  doctor-patient  privilege,  nor 
has  Congress  ever  passed  a  statute  creating  it.    Congress  presumably 
intended  that  the  federal  courts  would  not  use  that  privilege  in 
FIA  cases . 

One  could  rest  more  easily  with  this  conclusion  if  both  Houses 
of  Congress  had  not  explicitly  included  the  doctor-patient  in  their 

reports  accompanying  the  FIA.    Although    the  Davis  analysis  casts 
severe  doubt  on  the  usefulness  of  those  legislative  reports  in  con- 
struing this  section,  a  nagging  doubt  remains.    Congress  may 
have  intended  that  those  states  with  a  doctor-patient  privilege 

should  apply  it  in  FIA  proceedings,  if  the  information  at  issue  was 

"commercial  or  financial." 
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If  the  doubt  also  nags  them,  the  courts  will  have  to  determine  whether 

the  doctor-patient  privilege  protects  PSRO  information.    "The  confidence 

which  is  protected  is  that  only  which  is  given  to  a  professional  physician 
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during  a  consultation  with  a  view  to  curative  treatment."        The  privilege 
would  protect  PSRO  data  about  the  particular  diagnosis    a  doctor  advanced, 
or  the  particular  procedure  he  used.    However,  it   would  not  protect  the 
identity  of  the  doctor,  the  number  of  visits  the  patient  made  or  the  dates 
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on  which  he  made  them,  or  at  any  personal  non-medical  data  about  the  patient. 
The  privilege  would  cover  much  information  that  rate-setters  would  want  - 
if  it  applied. 

It  is  unclear  whether  the  doctor-patient  privilege  would  forbid  the 

release  of  statistical  information  that  did  not  identify  any  individual. 

Since  the  policy  behind  the  doctor-patient  privilege  seeks  mainly  to  encourage 

patients  to  converse  openly  with  their  doctors,  and  to  encourage  doctors 
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to  respond  freely,    it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  release  of  aggregated  data 
would  undermine  this  policy.    Although  logic  seems  to  argue  that  the  doctor 
patient  privilege  would  not  prohibit  the  release  of  statistical  information, 
a  court  might  construe  that  privilege  to  mean  that  any  data    that  once 
were  privileged  must  remain  so  forever.    The  court  then  would  forbid  FIA 
disclosure. 

The  doctor-privilege,  however,  probably  will  not  exempt  PSRO  disclosure, 
simply  because  there  is  no  federal  doctor-patient  privilege.    However,  the 
FIA  also  permits  non-disclosure  if  the  commerical  information  is  "confidential." 

17 

A  governmental  promise  of  confidentiality  would  not  suffice  for  FIA 
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purposes.        The  courts  have  defined  information  as  "confidential"  under 
the  FIA  only  if  1)  the  person  from  whom  the  information  was  obtained  would 
not  customarily  disclose  it  to  the  public,  and  2)  disclosure  either  a)  would 
impair  the  government's  ability  to  collect  that  information  in  the  future 
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or  b)  would  cause  substantial  harm  to  the  competitive  position  of  the  person 
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from  whom  the  information  was  obtained. 

Hospitals  do  not  customarily  release  to  the  public  the  information 
that  PSROs  will  collect.    PSRO  data  will  be  "confidential,"  then, 
if  its  release  would  impair  the  ability  of  PSROs  to  collect  such 
data  in  the  future,  or  would  harm  the  hospital's  competitive  position. 
Since  hospitals  must  provide  information  to  PSROs  if  they  wish  to 
receive  Medicare  or  Medicaid  reimbursement,  disclosure  of  PSRO 
data  will  not  impair  the  ability  of  PSROs  to  collect  hospital 
data . 

A  hospital,  however,  might  argue  that  it  must  compete  for  patients 
end  doctors,  and  that  release  of  PSRO  data  will  harm  their  compet- 
itive position.    Disclosure  of  information  about  all  local  hospital, 
though,  should  not  "substantially"  harm  the  competitive  position  of 

any  particular  hospital.   Moreover)  as  only  12%  of  all  American 
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hospitals  are  proprietary,       the  courts  may  refuse  to  listen  to 
hospitals  pleas  about  their  "competitive"  position.    Believing  that 
the  provision  of  health  care  has  moved  outside  the  market,  courts 
may  find  no  harm  to  hospital's  competitive  position,  and  will  hold 
that  PSRO  data  is  not  confidential.    They  will  then  compel  disclosure. 

Rate-setters  still  may  be  able  to  get  even  "confidential" 
information.    If  rate-setters  do  not  need  data  that  would  permit 
them  to  identify  individual  doctors  or  hospitals,  but  can  use  aggre- 
gated data  of  some  sort  (e.g.,  local  averages),  they  can  get 
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PSRO  data.    If  it  is  possible  to  delete  identifying  details  in  other- 
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wise  confidential  information,  the  FIA  demands  disclosure. 
Exception  4  protects  only  information  that  'can't  be  rendered  suffi- 
ciently anonymous  by  deletion  of  the  filing  party's  name  and  other 
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dientifying  information." 

The  courts  have  yet  to  define  the  level  of  detail  that  may  be 

disclosed.    They  have  recognized  the  "small  number"  problem:  "in 

those  cases  in  which  the  party  that  filed  the  statement  is  so  large 

or  unique  that  disclosure  of  the  data  itself  would  destroy  the 

confidentiality  of  that  party,  it  is  conceivable  that  total  non- 
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disclosure  would  be  justified." 

To  resolve  this  problem,  a  court  might  weigh  the  importance 
of  disclosure  to  rate-setters  against  the  likelihood  of  identifia- 
bility  and  the  seriousness  of  the  resulting  invasion  of  privacy. 
Rate-setters  ostensibly  would  have  a  strong  position,  but  a  court 
could  easily  forbid  disclosure  rather  than  risk  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  a  hospital  or  physician. 

The  4th  exemption,  then,  probably  will  not  bar  PSRO  disclosure 
to  rate-setters.    PSRO  data  probably  is  not  "commercial  or  financial" 
for  FIA  purposes  because  they  will  not  be  used  ■f'or  profit-making 
purposes.    Even  if  the  information  is  "commercial" ,  it  Is  not  DrlyiVeged 
there  is  no  federal  doctor-patient  privilege.    The  information  pro- 
bably falls  outside  the  FIA  definition  of  "confidential"  as  well, 
for  a  hospital  would  find  it  difficult  to  prove  substantial  harm  to 
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its  competitive  position  were  the  information  disclosed. 

3.    Inter-  and  Intra-Agency  Memoranda 

(b)    "This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are  - 

(5)    inter-agency  or  intra-agency  memorandums 

or  letters  which  would  not  be  available 

to  a  party  other  than  an  agency  in 
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litigation  with  the  agency." 

Congress  intended  this  exemption  to  protect  the  internal  policy- 
making of  agencies,  by  encouraging  free  and  frank  discussion  among 
agency  officials.    This  provision  covers  internal  memoranda  that 
contain  advice,  opinions,  and  recommendations,  but  it  does  not 
cover  purely  factual  information,  even  if  it  is  part  of  a  memo 

that  also  contains  advice.    "Factual  information  may  be  protected  only 
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if  it  is  inextricably  intertwined  with  policy-making  processes." 

An  agency  must  disclose  factual  data  in  memoranda  unless  the  data 
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cannot  be  "disentwined"  from  the  policy  advice  in  the  memo. 

Rate-setters  will  be  interested  primarily  in  factual  data, 
rather  than  in  the  opinions  of  PSRO  members.    It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  PSROs  will  not  first  assemble  factual  data,  and  then  make 
recommendations.    Rate-setters,  seeking  only  the  factual  data  that 
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formed  the  basis  for  the  recommendations,  should  have  no  trouble 
with  this  provision. 

4.    Medical  and  "Similar"  Files 

(b)    This  section  does  not  apply  to  matters  that  are 

C6)    personnel  and  medical  and  similar  files 

the  disclosure  of  which  would  constitute 

a  clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  personal 
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privacy." 

This  provision  represents  the  FIA's  cl osest  approach  to  a 

safeguard  of  personal  privacy.    Congress  intended  the  provision  to 

"protect  individuals  from  public  disclosure  of  intimate  details 
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of  their  lives." 

The  courts  have  disagreed  over  the  proper  interpretation  of 

exemption  6.    The  Fourth  Circuit  has  held  that  "similar  files" 

are  those  that  contain  'intimate  details"  of  a  'highly  personal' 

nature."    These  fall  within  the  6th  exemption  and  are  never  subject 
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to  disclosure.        The  court  has  no  discretion,  argued  the  Robles 
court,  to  compel  disclosure  of  "similar  files."    The  Robles  test 
serves  the  purposes  of  the  FIA  by  severely  limiting  the  definition 
of  'files'  for  the  purposes  of  exemption  6,  but  by  requiring  non- 
disclosure of  any  files  that  did  fall  within  that  exemption. 
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The  Third  and  DC  Circuits,  by  contrast,  use  a  two-leveled 

test.    They  first  ask  whether  disclosure  will  in  any  way  invade 

privacy,  and  then  ask  whether  that  invasion  would  be  "clearly 
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unwarranted."        These  Circuits  use  an  expansive  definition  of 
"files"  but  compel  the  disclosure  of  much  information  that  falls 
within  that  definition.    Thus,  the  Fourth  Circuit  invokes  exemp- 
tion 6  for  only  "highly  personal"  matters,  but  allows  no  disclosure 
of  them,  while  the  other  two  Circuits  invoke  exemption  6  for  almost 
anything,  but  often  compel  disclosure  of  the  files  anyway.  Indeed, 

both  the  DC  and  Third  Circuits  have  held  that  names  and  addresses 
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constitute  "similar  files"  within  the  meaning  of  exemption  6  , 

The  Fourth  Circuit  test  would  bar  PSRO  disclosure  only  if  the 
Court  found  that  PSRO  data  contained  "highly  personal"  or  "in- 
timate" details  about  patients  or  doctors.    Rate  setters  do  not 
need  to  know  "intimate"  details  about  identifiable  patients,  so  only 
doctors  could  object  to  disclosure.    A  court  would  find  the  PSRO 
data  to  be  "highly  personal"  if  it  construed  that  term  to  include 
anything  of  personal  importance.    The  court  would  reach  the  opposite 
conclusion  if  it  interpreted  "highly  personal"  to  include  only 
details  that  would  be  personally  embarassing  -  as  distinct  from 
professionally  damaging  -  if  revealed.    It  is  hard  to  know 
whether  doctors  could  block  disclosure  under  the  test  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit. 
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The  tests  of  the  other  two  Circuits  are  equally  difficult. 
If  the  rate-setters  request  aggregated  data  that  do  not  contain  iden- 
tifying details  of  any  kind    -  names,  or  descriptions  of  individual 
patients  or  doctors  -  then  exemption  6  simply  won't  apply.    If  the 
rate  setters  demand  information  that  does  contain  identifying  details, 
the  Third  and  DC  Circuits  apply  a  balancing  test:    would  disclosure  be 
a  clearly  warranted  invasion  of  personal  privacy? 

The  exemption  safeguards  only  personal  privacy  -  hospitals  cannot 
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object  to  disclosure.        Moreover,  the  courts  have  interpreted  the 

words  "clearly  unwarranted"  to  mean  that  the  courts  should  favor  dis- 
closure.   The  courts  thus  balance  the  public's  interest  in  disclosure 

against  the  individual 's  interest  in  non-disclosure,  while  heavily 
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weighting  the  former.        However,  a  court  will  not  compel  even  a 

minor  invasion  of  privacy  -  the  release  of  names  and  addresses  - 

when  the  interest  in  disclosure  is  only  for  private  gain  or  commercial 
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exploitation.        A  court,  however,  will  compel  a  minor  invasion 

of  privacy  to  facilitate  a  study  of  government  agency  -  which  is  of 
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greater  public  interest. 

If  PSROs  only  disclosed  the  names  of  individual  doctors,  the  DC 
and  Third  Circuits  would  follow  Getman  and  compel  disclosure.  PSROs, 
however,  can  reveal  more  detailed  information  about  physicians,  so 
the  court  will  have  to  balance  the  publ  ic  interest  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  medical  care  against  the  greater  invasion    of  physician 
privacy  that  PSRO  disclosure  would  produce. 
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Finally,  rate-setters  do  not  need  to  know  the  names  or  titles  of 

individual  doctors,  only  the  quality  of  care  they  deliver    in  a  hospital. 

Yet,  publication  of  PSRO  norms  -  mandated  by  statute  -  would  permit 

anyone  to  determine  whether  a  particular  physician  has  given 
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"proper"  care.    On  balance,  the  case  for  PSRO  disclosure  is  stronger 
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than  that  for  disclosure  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  Reports,  but 
it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  is  strong  enough. 

D.  Summary 

Rate-setters  will  be  able  to  use  the  FIA  only  if  they  are  not 
federal  agencies,  and  only  if  PSROs  are  federal  agencies.  Before 
Congress  amended  the  FIA  in  1974,  the  courts  defined  "agency" 
as  federally-created  organizations  that  exercise  "substantial  in- 
dependent authority."    PSROs  probably  should  fall  within  this  de- 
finition because  their  decisions  will  influence  -  possibly  even 
direct  -  the  flow  of  billions  of  federal  dollars  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  reimbursement. 

PSROs  also  should  fall  within  the  expanded  definition  of  'agency' 
in  the  newly-amended  FIA.    Congress  intended  to  expand  the  coverage 
of  the  Act  to  corporations  that  perform  government  functions,  or 
are  government- control  led.    PSROs  will  perform  a  government  function: 
they  will  provide  medical  assessments  of  the  care  that  Medicare  and 
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Medicaid  patients  receive.    PSROs  will  perform  this  function  amidst 
numerous  governmental  limitations  on  their  duties,  functions,  and 
corporate  freedom.    The  government  exerts  this  control  through 
statutory  restrictions  on  PSROs,  and  continuing  oversight  of  PSROs 
by  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 

If  the  FIA  does  apply  to  PSROs,  they  must  disclose  their  re- 
cords upon  request  -  unless  one  of  the  enumerated  FIA  exemptions 
applies  to  the  records.    Only  four  of  the  nine  exemptions  possibly 
pertain  to  PSRO  data.    The  exemptions  merely  permit,  but  do  not 
require,  non-disclosure.    Few  PSROs,  however,  would  release  their 
records  unless  legally  compelled  to  do  so,  for  the  PSRO  statute 
prescribes  criminal  penalties  for  the  illegal  release  of  information. 

The  third  exemption  -  for  specific  statutory  bars  to  disclosure  - 
probably  will  prove  troublesome.    The  PSRO  statute  limits  disclosure 
to  that  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  legislation. 
Rate-setters  cannot  have  substantial  authority  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  without  thereby  becoming  'agencies'  under  the  FIA. 
They  will  have  some  trouble,  then,  proving  that  they  will  be  pur- 
suing the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law.    But  if  the  state  statute  that 
underlies  rate^setting  directs  them  to  help  promote  the  effective 
use  of  Medicare  resources,  rate-setters  may  be  able  to  persuade 
a  court  that  they  will  be  pusuing  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  law. 
Since  rate-setters  then  will  pursue  purposes  that  closely  resemble 
the  purposes  of  PSROs,  the  PSRO  statute  should  not  apply  to  the 
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disclosure  of  PSRO  data  to  rate-setters.    The  third  exemption 

of  the  FIA,  therefore,  does  not  prohibit  disclosure  to  rate-setters, 

because  that  disclosure  would  violate  no  statutory  provision. 

A  court  might  interpret  the  PSRO  statute  more  narrowly,  however, 
and  hold  that  the  statute  prohibits  disclosure  to  rate-setters. 
Under  the  recent  Robertson  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  statu- 
tory bar  to  disclosure  in  the  PSRO  law  would  suffice  under  the  FIA. 
If  a  court  finds  that  the  statute  applies  to  PSRO  disclosure  to 
rate-setters,  then,  the  FIA  will  not  compel  disclosure. 

Two  of  the  other  possibly  applicable  FIA  exemptions  should 
not  prove  as  troublesome.    The  fourth  exemption  -  for  confidential 
commercial  information  -  should  not  bar  rate-setters.  PSRO 
data  probably  falls  outside  the  definition  of  "commercial  information" 
that  courts    have  used  for  the  FIA.    Even  if  PSRO  data  were  confi- 
dential, they  would  not  be  "privileged",  because  there  is  no 
federal  doctor-patient  privilege.    Nor  would  the  information 
be  "confidential"  unless  its  disclosure  would  substantially 
harm  the  competitive  position  of  the  person  from  whom  the  information 
was  obtained.    Disclosure  of  information  about  all  local  hospitals 
presumably  would  not  substantially  harm  the  competitive  position  of 
any  of  them,  so  the  information  would  not  be  "confidential"  under 
the  FIA. 
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The  fifth  exemption  -  for  inter-agency  memoranda  -  should  not 
give  rate-setters  much  pause.    That  exemption  prohibits  only  the 
disclosure  of  opinions  and  recommendations,  and  does  not  apply  to 
factual  data.    Since  rate-setters  will  seek  only  factual  data,  the 
fifth  exemption  should  not  hinder  them. 

The  sixth  exemption  -  for  private  medical  and  'similar'  files  - 
may  prove  to  be  the  most  difficult.    PSRO  records  probably  fall 
within  the  definition  of  'files'  for  the  purposes  of  the  sixth 
exemption.    A  court  then  must  decide  whether  disclosure  of  PSRO 
records  would  be  a  "clearly  unwarranted"  invasion  of  the  personal 
privacy  of  physicians  or  patients.    Presumably  rate-setters  will 
not  want  information  that  would  enable  them  to  identify  individual 

patients;  only  doctors  then  would  be  able  to  object  to  disclosure,  for  only 
their  privacy  could  be  invaded.    A  court  would  have  to  weigh  the  seriousness 
of  the  invasion  of  the  doctors'  privacy  against  the  public  interest  in  controll 
medical  inflation  and  maintaining  the  quality  of  care.    The  FIA  instructs 
the  courts  to  favor  disclosure,  but  a  court  might  consider  the  invasion 
of  doctors'  privacy  to  be  so  serious  that  it  would  not  compel  disclosure. 

IV.     THE  PRIVACY  ACT  OF  1974 

Even  if  rate-setters  could  use  the  FIA  to  gain  access  to  PSRO 
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data,  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974       theoretically  could  impinge  on  the 
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transfer  of  PSRO  data.    The  Act  governs  the  accumulation,  storage 
and  transfer  of  data  gathered  by  Federal  Agencies.    However,  the  restricted 
reach  of  the  Act,  and  several  of  its  exceptions  make  it  seem  unlikely 
that  the  Act  will  hinder  rate-setters,  regardless  of  the  organization  and 
legal  status  that  the  rate-setters  enjoy. 
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The  93rd  Congress  passed  the  Privacy  Act,       at  the  end  of  1974, 

ostensibly  to  protect  the  privacy  of  citizens  of  the  U.S.  about  whom  federal 

agencies  gather  data.    The  Act  applies  to  any  federal  organizations  that 

might  be  considered  "agencies"  under  the  Freedom   of  Information  Act.  (FIA). 

The  Privacy  Act  protects  individual s ,  defined  as  citizens  of  theLI.S. , 
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or  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  residence.        The  legislative 

history  clearly  indicates  that  the  Act  does  not  protect  "proprietorships, 
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businesses,  and  corporations  ,  but  only  individuals.  Hospitals,  therefore 
have  no  standing  under  this  Act  to  object  to  PSRO  disclosure. 

The  Act  applies  to  data  banks  maintained  by  Federal  agencies,  and 
may  apply  to  some  databanks  that  state  or  local  agencies,  or  private  organi- 
zations, maintain  on  behalf  of  federal  agencies.    The  legislative  history 
indicates  that  Congress  intended  the  Act  to  apply  to  personal  information 
systems  of  state  and  local  agencies,  and  private  organizations,  when  the 
information  systems  "are  specifically  created  or  substantially  altered  throu* 
grant,  contract,  or  agreement  with  federal  agencies,  where  the  agency  causes 

provisions  of  the  Act  to  be  applied  to  such  systems  or  files  or  relevant 

u  201 
portions . 

If  a  PSRO  is  a  federal  agency  under  the  FIA,  then  the  Privacy  Act 
applies  to  it.    If  a  PSRO  is  a  part  of  HEW,  the  Privacy  Act  applies  to  it. 
Even  if  a  PSRO  is  a  private  organization,  the  Privacy  Act  still  will  apply, 
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for  it  covers  federal  contractors  who  collect  data  on  behalf  of  a  federal 
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agency. 

The  Privacy  Act  forbids  disclosure  of  "records",  except  under  certain 

specific  circumstances.    "Records"  are  information  about  an  individual 

"that  contains  his  name  or  the  identifying  number,  symbol,  or  other  identifying 

particular  assigned  to  the  individual,  such  as  a  fingerprint,  or  a 
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voice  print,  or  a  photograph."       The  Act  apparently  requires  very  specific 
identifying  information  -  information  that  by  itself  would  enable  someone 
to  identify  the  individual  about  whom  the  information  was  collected. 

Rate-setters  do  not  need  nor  want  information  that  is  so  detailed. 
They  certainly  do  not  want  records  that  would  enable  them  to  identify 
individual  patients.    Nor  do  they  need  to  know  the  names  or  code  numbers 
of  particular    physicians;  they  will  probably  be  satisfied  to  be  able 
to  see  patterns  of  health  care. 

Rate-setters,  of  course,  might  in  the  future  want  information  that 
identifies  individual  physicians.    Even  if  the  Privacy  Act  does  apply  to  the 
records  that  rate-setters  request,  four  exceptions  to  the  Act  probably 
will  allow  rate-setters  to  get  the  information  -  regardless  of  the  legal 
basis  for  rate-setting.    Section  (b)  of  the  Act  provides  that  an  agency 
shall  not  disclose  any  record  to  any  person,  or  agency,  without  the  consent 
of  the  person(s)  whom  the  record  describes,  except  in  certain  circumstances, 

some  of  which  will  help  rate-setters  get  PSRO  records  despite  the  Privacy 
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Act." 

The  agency  may  disclose  the  record  "to  those  officers  and  employees  of 

the  agency  which  maintains  the  records  who  have  a  need  for  the  record  in 
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the  performance  of  their  duty".      If  the  PSROs  and  rate-setters  are  part 
of  the  same  agency  -  HEW,  say  -  a  rate-setter  could  get  PSRO  records  to 
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perform  his  duty  -  i.e.,  to  set  rates.    HEW  fits  within  the  FIA  definition  of 

"agency",  so  the  Privacy  Act  presumably  would  permit  transfer  of  records 

within  HEW  -  even  if  the  transfer  went  from  PSROs  (arguably  an  agency 

under  the  FIA)  to  rate-setters  in  SSA  (itself  an  agency  under  the 

FIA).    The  drafters  of  the  Privacy  Act  probably  did  not  intend  to 

permit  the  transfer  of  information  between  agencies  tl.at  are  part 

of  a  larger  agency;  the  statutory  language  nonetheless  permits  it. 

An  agency  may  also  disclose  a  record  if  it  would  be  "required  under 
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section  552  of  this  title."        Section  552  of  Title  5  is  the  FIA. 

The  Privacy  Act  thus  permits  an  agency  to  disclose  records  whenever 

the  FIA     requires  it.    The  FIA  requires  disclosure  whenever  an 

agency  fails  to  show  that  its  records  fall  within  one  of  the  9 

specific  exceptions  tc  the  FIA.    Thus,  if  a  rate-setter    can  get 

PSRO  records  under  the  FIA,  the  Privacy  Act  does  not  bar  disclosure. 

If  the  FIA  does  not  require  disclosure,  the  Privacy  Act  creates  an 

additional  barrier.    (Agencies,  of  course,  have  little  interest 

in  disclosing  records  that  they  need  not  disclose;  one  might  well 

wonder  if  the  Privacy  Act  has  accomplished  much  by  creating  a  new 

barrier  to  disclosure  when  internal  agency  incentives  already 

work  in  that  direction.) 

An  agency  conceivably  could  disclose  a  record  under  the  FIA 

even  though  the  FIA  does  not  require  disclosure . (FIA  exceptions 

permit,  but  do  not  require,  non-disclosure).    Two  other  provisions 

of  the  Privacy  Act  thus  become  important.    An  agency  may  disclose 
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information  for  a  "routine  use".        A  "routine  use"  is  defined 
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as  the  use  of  a  record  "for  a  purpose  which  is  compatible  with 
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the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected."        This  provision,  a 

bureaucratic  loop-holer's  dream,  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with 

the  provision  that  permits  an  agency  to  gather  information  only 

if  the  information  is  necessary  to  accomplish  a  purpose  of  the 
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agency  that  is  required  by  statute  or  executive  order.  None- 
theless, this  provision  will  permit  a  flood  of  data  to  escape  an 
agency. 

Rate-setters  should  plunge  into  the  flood.    They  will  use 
PSRO  data  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  uses  for  which  the  data 
were  collected.    Indeed,  rate-setters 's  use  of  the  data  may  even 
be  "necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes"  of  the  PSRO  legislation. 
Thus,  if  rate-setters  were  a  federal  agency,  they  could  use  PSRO 
data  for  a  "routine  use"  -  and  the  Privacy  Act  would  not  bar  dis- 
closure . 

An  agency  also  may  disclose  information  '"to  a  recipient  who  has 

provided  the  agency  with  advance  adequate  written  assurance  that  the 

record  will  be  used  solely  as  a  statistical  research  or  reporting 

record,  and  the  record  is  to  be  transferred  in  a  form  that  is  not 

individually  identifiable."^    A  statistical  record  is  one  used 

only  for  research  or  reporting  purposes,  and  not  used  to  make 
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"any  determination  about  an  identifiable  individual." 
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Rate-setters  might  use  this  provision  to  gain  access  to  PSRO 

records,  if  the  rate-setters  ask  only  for  aggregated  data,  or,  at  the 

very  least,  for  information  that  does  not  permit  them  to  identify 

individual  patients  or  doctors.    If  rate-setters  insist  on  using 

PSRO  data  to  make  determinations  about  individual  doctors,  they 

will  not  be  able  to  use  this  exception  to  the  Privacy  Act.  But 

they  need  use  this  section  only  if  they  will  not  be  a  federal  agency 

or  part  of  a  federal  agency,  and  if  the  FIA  doesn't  permit  them 
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to  get  PSRO  data. 


The  Privacy  Act  should  pose  no  problems  for  rate-setters  if 
they  try  to  get  PSRO  data.    Although  the  Act  will  probably 
apply  to  PSROs,  it  probably  will  not  apply  to  the  kind 
of  records  that  PSROs  will  keep.    Even  if  it  does  apply  to  the 
kind  of  records  that  PSROs  keep,  rate-setters  should  be  able  to 
gain  access  to  PSRO  records  regardless  of  the  organizational  form 
that  the  rate-setting  commission  takes.    If  the  PSROs  and  the 
rate-setters  are  part  of  the  same  agency,  then  exception  1  -  pro- 
viding for  intra-agency  transfer  -  should  permit  access  to  PSRO 
data.    If  the  rate-setters  are  a  separate  federal  agency,  then  they 
should  be  able  to  gain  access  under  exception  3  -  which  permits 
disclosure  for  "routine  uses".    If  a  rate-setter  is  not  a  federal 
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agency,  it  should  be  able  to  get  the  information  under  exception  2  - 
concerning  the  FIA  -  or  exception  5  -  concerning  "statistical 
uses."    In  any  case,  the  Privacy  Act  should  not  hinder  rate-setters. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1.  42  USC  1320c-14,  1320c-15.    For  the  entire  law,  see  Appendix  III 

2.  See  Appendix  I.    HEW  regards  these  "proposed  regulations"  as  "policy 
statements,"  but  the  final  regulations  probably  will  resemble  the 
"policy  statements"  quite  closely. 

3.  42  USC  1320C-15. 

4.  Id^. ,  1320c-6,  (release  of  reports  concerning  providers  that 
violate  provisions  of  PSRO  law). 

5.  J_d_. ,  1320c-14.  (emphasis  added). 

6.  US  Dept.  of  HEW,  Bureau  of  Quality  Assurance,  Specifications  for 
Confidentiality  Policy  on  PSRO  Data  and  Information  (1975)  Definition 
G.  ("PSRO  Review  System"),  [Hereinafter  cited  as  Specifications] 


7.  Id. 

8.  Id. 


12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16. 

17. 


9.  Id. 

10.  ]_d. 

11.  Id. 


Id.. 
Id. 


Definition  C,  ("identifiable  data"). 
Policy  Statements  2-4 
Policy  Statements  11-15 
Policy  Statements  16-24 
Definition  G. 
Policy  Statement  6 
Policy  Statement  6  and  22 


42  USC  1320c-14(b)  (emphasis  added). 

Sen.  Bennett  (R-Utah)  introduced  the  PSRO  statute  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  1  (PL.  92-603),  which  has  a 
compendium  of  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act.    117  Cong.  Rec. 
1017  (1971).    Bennett  introduced  his  amendment  after  the  House  had 
reported  out  the  Social  Security  Amendments,  so  the  House  report 
that  accompanied  HR1  did  not  mention  PSROs.    The  report  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  therefore,  provides  most  of  the  guidance 
as  to  the  legislative  intent  behind  the  PSRO  law. 

S.  Rep.  No.  1230,  92nd  Cong.  2nd  Sess. ,  265  (1972),  [Hereinafter  cited 
as  Senate  Report]. 

Speci fi cations ,  supra  n.  6,  Definition  G.  Medicare  intermediaries  help 
administer  Medicare  Part  A,  pursuant  to  agreements  under  section  1816 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC  1395h)  (Blue  Cross  is  an  intermediary) 
Medicare  carriers  help  administer  Medicare  Part  B,  pursuant  to  agreements 
under  Section  1842  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  USC  1  395u),  (Blue 
Shield  is  a  carrier).  The  PSRO  law  requires  the  interchange  of  data 
between  PSROs  and  intermediaries  [42  USC  1 320c-14(a) (1 )]  and  between 
PSROs  and  carriers  [42  USC  1320c-14(a)(2)]. 
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18.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  data  processors  could  process  PSRO 
data  if  PSROs  refused  to  share  data  with  them. 

19.  Specifications ,  supra ,  n.  6,  Definition  G. 

20.  Id. 

21  .    42  USC  1  320c-14 

22.  Id.  1320c 

23.  Id..,  1320c-14. 

24.  Id.,  1320C-15. 

25.  Id..  ,  1320C-14 

26.  Interview  with  Duke  McCloud,  a  lawyer  in  the  Bureau  of  Quality 
Assurance,  US  Dept.  of  HEW,  31  July  1975.  (interview  notes, on 
file  with  author,  hereinafter  cited  as  McCloud.)    The  BQA 

in  general,  and  Mr.  McCloud  in  particular,  is  drafting  the 
PSRO  regulations  on  disclosure. 

27.  Id. 

28.  42  USC  1320c-14. 

29.  Id.. 

30.  Id. 

31.  McCloud,  supra ,  n.  26 

32.  42  USC  1320c-7. 

33.  Some  hospitals  or  physicians  might  even  prefer  to  have  PSRO  data 
disclosed,  to  substantiate  their  claim  that  they  are  providing  better 
-  and  therefore  more  costly-services. 

33a.  42  USC  1 320c-l (b)(1) (B) ,(b) (2) ,  (c)(2)(C). 

34.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26. 

35.  42  USC  1 320c-7 

36.  Speci fications ,  supra  n.  6,  definition  F 

37.  Id.,  Definition  F. 

38.  _I_d.  Guideline  6.    This  requirement  tracks  the  language  of  the 
PSRO  statute,  which  forbids  disclosure  except  "to  the  extent 
that  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part" 
42  USC  1 320c- 1 5 .    Thus  an  agency  can  use  PSRO  data  only  if 
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necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  PSRO  legislation  (see 
discussion  in  text  at  pp.  46-49,    and  then  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  carry  out  those  purposes. 

39.  Id. ,    Guideline  24 

40.  Id. ,    Guidel ine  25 

41 .  Id. ,    Definition  D 

42.  Id. ,    Guideline  17. 

43.  Id. ,    Guideline  22. 

44.  I_d_. ,    Guideline  22. 

45.  J_d . ,  Definition  C  (emphasis  added). 

46.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26.    Thus,  the  regulations  permit  release  of  information 
gathered  from  each  of  six  doctors  in  theobstetrical  department  of 

a  hospital,  as  long  as  the  information  is  tabulated  for  the  department 
asa  whole,  and  not  for  the  particular  doctors  in  it. 

47.  Even  that  explanation  is  less  than  crystalline.    A  clearer  phrasing 
might  be:    Data  and  information  are  "identifiable"  if  and  only  if 
they 

1)  are  collected  about  or  tabulated  on  a  particular  individual, 

2)  are  separate  from  data  and  information  about   any  other  individuals, 
and 

3)  identify  that  particular  individual  either  explicitly  or  by  implication. 

48.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26. 

49.  Office  of  Professional  Standards  Review,  US  Dept.  of  HEW, 
PSRO  Program  Manual  (1974).    [Hereinafter  cited  as  Manual]. 

50.  _Id. ,  sec.  705.31 

51.  Id.,  sec.  705.34(e). 

52.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26 

53.  Manual ,  supra    n.  49,  sec.  106 

54.  This  is,  in  some  ways,  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.    If  HEW  steadfastly 
opposes  expanded  disclosure,  it  will  buttress  the  position  of  those 
who  already  oppose  any  PSRO  disclosure.    HEW  might  create  the  very 
political  opposition  that  it  claims  would  undermine  the  effective 
implementation  of  the  PSRO  law. 
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55.  National  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974, 
PL  93-641  ,  Sec.  1513  (1975). 

56.  S  USC  552.    See  Appendix  II 

57.  See  S.  REP.  NO.    1183,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  1-4  (1966) 


58.  112  CONG.  REC.  13,647  (1966)  (remarks  of  Congressman  Laird). 

59.  S.  REP.  NO.  1183,  89th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  3  (1966). 

60.  Never  a  model  of  legislative  drafting,  the  FIA  was  amended  the 
following  year.  PL  90-23  (1967). 

61.  Katz,  The  Game  Bureaucrats  Play:    Hide  and  Seek  Under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act,  48  TEX  L.  REV.  1261  (1970)1 

Nader,  Freedom  from  Information:    The  Act  and  the  Agencies, 
5  HARV.  CIV.  RIGHTS-CIV.  LIB.  L.  REV.  1.  (1970). 

62.  5  USC  552  (a)(1). 

63.  Id.  552  (a)  (2). 

64.  Id.,  (a)(3). 

65.  Id.,  (a)  (4)(B). 

66.  Id.  552(b) 

67.  J_d.  551(2).  (emphasis  supplied). 

68.  Id.  552(e). 

69.  H.R.  REP.  NO.  876,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  7  (1974). 

70.  S.  CONF.  REP.  NO.  1200,  93rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  13  (1974). 

71.  42  USC  1320c-4(f)(2) 

72.  Manual ,  supra  n.  49,  Chapter  VI. 

73.  It  is  not  clear  which  test  is  appropriate.    The  House  version 
was  the  only  one  that  both  houses  of  Congress  saw  when  they 
passed  the  bill;  presumably  it  reflects  the  bill  that  Congress 
thought  it  passed.  Yet,  the  Conference  Report  represents  the 
understanding  that  the  conferees  of  each  house  had  in  reconciling 
the  2  versions  of  the  bill,  and  influenced  Congress  when  it 
passed  the  amended  amendments.    I  will  discuss  both  tests. 

74.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26. 
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75.  SENATE  REPORT,  supra,  n.  16,  254. 

76.  Id. 

77.  J_d.  at  256  (emphasis  added). 

78.  42  USC  1320c 

79.  Id.  13206c-l (b)(2) 

80.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26. 

81.  42  USC  1320c-l(b). 

82.  Id,,    1320c-4  (a)(1). 

83.  J_d^  4  (a)(2). 

84.  Id.  4(a)(4)/(5). 

85.  Id.  1320c-5(a). 

86.  Id^  (4)(a)(3). 

87.  ld_.  1320c-10.. 

88.  Id^_  1320c-a(b). 

89.  Jd^  (a)(b)(4). 

90.  Id^  1320c-l(a). 

91.  Id.  1(b). 

92.  Id.    1320c-l (a)(2);  id^  1(c); 

93.  1320c-4(f)(l)(A). 

94.  J_d.  4(g). 

95.  Id.  4(f)(1)(B). 

96 .  Washington  Research  Project,  Inc.  v.  Dept.  of  HEW  504  F.  2d  238, 
(DC  Cir.,  1974,  petition  for  cert,  filed,  43  USLW  3432) 

(US,  Feb.  4,  1975) (No.  74-736). 

97.  jd_.  at  248  (emphasis  supplied). 
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98.  Id. 

99.  42  USC  1320C-7. 

100.  Id.  1320c-8. 

101.  This  difference  was  crucial  in  Washington  Research.    The  Supreme 
Court,  though,  is  deciding  whether  to  hear  and  appeal,  and  their 
decision  could  change  the  analysis  I  have  outlined  above.  But 
if  they  affirm  the  Appellate  Court's  decision,  it  still  would  be 
perfectly  consistent  to  hold  that  IRGs  are  not  agencies, 
although  PSROs  are. 

102.  Soucie  v.  David  448  F.  2d  1067  (D.C.Cir. ,  1971)  (emphasis 
added) .    The  Soucie  test  refers  to  the  independent  exercise 
of  authority  within  an  agency,  rather  than  the  exercise 

of  power  independent  of  government  control.    In  Soucie, 
for  example,  the  court  held  that  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  was  an  agency,  even  though  it  was  part  of  the 
White  House. 

103.  See  5  USC  551  (1 ). 


104.  Skolnick  v.  Campbell  454  F.  2d  531  (7th  Cir.,  1971)  (National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence  is  an  agency); 
Skolnick  v.  Kerner  435  F  2d  694  (7th  Cir.,  1 970) (National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders);  Skolnick  v.  Parsons 

397  F.  2d  523  (7th  Cir.,  1 968) (Presi dent 1 s  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Justice);  and  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  v.  Connaly  337  F.  Supp.  737  F.  Supp.  737  (DDC,  1971 ) 
(Cost  of  Living  Council) . 

105.  Soucie  supra  n.  102  at  1073. 

106.  Soucie  supra  n.  102  at  1074-5. 

107.  See  Freedman,  Administrative  Procedure  and  the  Control  of  Direct 
Foreign  Investment,  119  U.PA.  L.  REV.  1,  at  9  (1970). 

108.  5  USC  552  (a)(3). 

109.  Id.  552(a)(1). 

110.  Id.  552(a)(6)(A). 

111.  Id.  552(a)(4)(B). 

112.  Id.552(a)(4)(C). 
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113. 


Id.  552(a)(4)(B). 


114. 


Id.  552  (b)(1)  -  (9). 


115. 


Id.  552(c).  (emphasis  added). 


116. 


117.  See  DAVIS,  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  TREATISE,  sec.  3A.5  (Supp.,  1970). 
Conceivably,  a  PSRO  could  disclose  data  covered  by  one  of  the 
exemptions.    That  disclosure,  however,  is  unlikely.    PSROs  may 
feel  political  pressure  from  hospitals  and  physicians  who  wish 
to  block  disclosure.    More  importantly,  the  contract  that  the 

PSRO  might  sign  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  forbid  any  disclosure 
not  required  by  statute  of  regulation. 

118.  See  the  discussion  in  Vaughn  v.  Rosen,  484  F.2d  820,  at  826 
(DC  Cir.,  1973). 

119.  5  USC  552  (b)  (3). 

120.  42  USC  1320c-15. 

121.  Manual ,  supra  n.  49,  sec.  108  (emphasis  added). 

122.  McCloud,  supra  n.  26. 

123.  The  HEW  argument  sounds  somewhat  like  saying  that  the  purpose 
of  the  Medicare  Act  was  to  enrich  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 

124.  42  USC  1320c. 

125.  SENATE  REPORT,  supra  n.  16,  254. 

126.  Id. 

127.  42  USC  1395  x(k). 

128.  SENATE  REPORT,  supra  n.  16,  255. 

129.  Id. 

130.  Id.  at  256 

131.  118  CONG.  REC.  si 6111  (1972) (Remarks  of  Sen.  Bennett). 

132.  SENATE  REPORT,  supra  n.  16,  54. 

133.  Ass'n  of  Am.  Physician  and  Surgeons  v  Weinberger  Civil  No. 
73  C  1653  (N.D.  111.,  decided  8  May  1975)  (3judge  court) 
at  12. 

134.  Id.  at  16. 
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135.  Section  220  of  the  1972  Social  Security  Act  amendments  (P.L. 
92-603)  provides  an  example.    The  federal  government  will 
fund  state  rate-setting  experiments. 

136.  National  Health  Planning  and  Resources  Development  Act  of  1974, 
PL  93-641  (1975),  codified  at  42  USC  300K  et.  seg_. 

137.  42  USC  300  1  -  2(b). 

138.  Id.  300  1  -  1(b)(1). 

139.  Id.  300  1  -  2(e). 

140.  l_d-    300  1  -  2(a).    Of  course,  Congress  could  simplify  matters 
for  rate-setters  by  requiring  PSROs  to  share  their  data  with 
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to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  law.    Yet  courts  have  never 
limited  the  meaning  of  'necessary'  to  "that  which  is  required". 
They  have  interpreted  'necessary'  instead  to  include  means  that 
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v.  Maryland  17  US  (4  Wheat)  516  (1819).    Disclosure  of  PSR0 
data  to  rate-setters  would  be  "plainly  adapted"  to  the  purposes 
of  that  statute,  and  so  should  not  be  prohibited  by  that  law. 

142.  California  v.  Weinberger,  505  F.  2d  767  (9th  Cir.,  1974) 
(42  USC  1306(a),  which  forbids  any  disclosure  except  as  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  provides,  is  specific  enough  for  FIA  purposes.) 

143.  Schecter  v.  Weinberger   506  F  2d  1276  [DC  Cir.,  1974)  (42  USC 
1306(a)  is  too  broad  for  FIA  purposes].    Accord:  Stretch  v  Wein- 
berger, 495  F  2d  639  (3rd  Cir.,  1974);  Serchuk  v  Weinberger 

493  F  2d  663  (5th  Cir. ,  1974). 

144.  Administrator,  FAA  v  Robertson,  95  S  Ct.  2140  (1975). 

145.  Id.  at  2148. 


146.  id.  at  2147 

147.  Id. 

148.  J_d.  at  2146 

149.  Id.  at  2147 
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150.  J_d^  at  2148. 

151.  Id^ 

152.  Id.    at  2149  (Stewart  J.,  concurring)  (quoting  EPA  v.  Mink, 
4T0  US  73,  95.) 

153.  5  USC  552  (b)  (4). 

154.  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Ass'n  v.  Morton,  498  F.  2d 

765  (DC  Cir.,  1974)  Getman  v  NRLB,  450  F  2d  670  (DC  Cir.,  1971); 
Consumers  Union  v  Veteran's  Administration  30]  F.  Supp.  796 
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208.  Id.  552a (a) (7). 

209.  Id.  552a Ce) CD. 

210.  .Id.  552a  (b)(5). 

211.  Id.  552a(a)(6). 


212.    The  small  number  problem  again  emerges.    If,  for  example,  only  two 
doctors  perform  brain  surgery  in  a  particular  hospital, 
information  about  the  choice  of  technique  in  a  particular  operation 
would  allow  one  to  determine  which  doctor  had  performed  the 
operation.    Arguably,  the  Privacy  Act  does  not  apply  to  that 
kind  of  information  -  i.e.,  about  the  choice  of  technique  in 
a  particular  operation.    But  if  it  does,  and  if  the  Act  defines 
"individually  identifying"  as  including  information  that  would 
facilitate  in  any  way  the  identification  of  an  individual,  then 
a  doctor  or  patient  could  use  the  Privacy  Act  to  block  disclosure. 
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ihe  purposes  of 'this  papctr,  the  following  definitions  shall  apply: 
PSRP  UijU  and  Inforr-q  ion 

Data  and  information  which  is  acquired  r.nd/or  generated  by  any  PSRO. 

Individual  PSRO  Data  and  Information  '•  .  ' 

Computer  or  hard  copy  data  and  information  identifiable  to  a  specific 
individi-Vi. 

jjenti liable  Data  of  Information 

Data  and  information  collected,  generated  or  aggregated  on  a  particular 
individual  which  identifies  that  individual  cither  explicitly  or  by 
implication. 

Privi lece d  P a ta  and  Information 

'ftedical  data  and  information  identifiable  to  an  individual  patient, 
data  and  information  indicating  patterns  of  health  care  practices 
identif iai^e  to  individual  health  care  practitioners,  records  of  PSRO 
determinations  identifiable  to-  individual  health  care  practitioners  and 
data  and  "information  collected  and/or  generated  for.  MCE  studies  as 
defined  in  department  regulations  and  guidelines. 


The  determination  of  program  effectiveness  and  the  impact  of  the  PSRO 
program  on  quality  of  care  and  utilization  of  services. 
PSRO  Review  System  •  .  ■ 

A  system  comprised  of  the  PSRO  and  all  supporting  components  which 


NOTE: 


The  review  and  appraisal  of  PSRO  functions. 


j'oni  to  ring 


Evaluation 


assist  the  PSRO  in  the  review  process  or  are  furnished"  PS'<9 
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administrative  purpcT.es  under  Titles  18,  19,  and  S  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.    The  system  i  :.y  incline  (but  is  not  limited  to): 

V.    Hospital (s)  if  delegated  review  authority 

2.  PSRO  review  coord inator(s)  -  individuals  responsible  for 
carrying  out  PSRO  activity  within  the  health  care  facility 

3.  Medicare  Intermediary (s) 

4.  independent  Health  Data  System(s),  e.g.,  discharge  abstract 
service 

5.  The  PSRO 

G.    Medicaid  State  Agencies  and  fiscal  Agents 

7.    PSRO  Contractors  (any  independent  vendors  providing  data  or 

data  processing  services  to  the  PSRO) 
C.    Medicare  Carriers 
9.    Other  PSROs 

10.  DHEW  ' 

11.  PSRO  Support  Centers 

12.  State  PSRO  Council 

13.  .State  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Agencies  (Title  V) 

Health  Care  Practitioners 
.  Physicians  and  other  health  care  practitioners  who  are  reimbursed 
for  services  through  Medicare,  Medicaid,  or  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  programs. 

■.Heal  th  Care  f'acil  ities 

Organizations  and  institutions  involved  in  the  delivery  of  health 
care  services  (e.g.,  hospitals,  nursing  hove?,  outpatient  facil i tie 


J .    San ct i o r.  ? roc ecdinos 

Procedure?  under  Section  11137  end  1160  of  the:  Social  Security  Act 
coifwent./iig  with  the  forwarding  of  a  sanction  report  by  the  PSRO 
under  Section  1157. 

K.    PSRO  Deliberations 

Minutes  of  meetings,  notes,  cenvnents,  or  other  forms  of  recordings 
which  evidence  internal  PSRO  discussions  pertaining  to  review  or 
sanctions. 
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POLICY  STATISTS 
lioti  r i «-'.<?J       to  Vebl  ic 

The  PSRO  r;.js t.  establish  end  implement  e  procedure  for  public 
notification  of  the  existence,  scone  and  purposes  of  PSRO  data 
system. 

Kotificatio n  to  Patients,  Practitioners,  a nd _P r ovi die  r  s 
The  PSRO  iiu.sl  establish  and  implement  procedures  to  inform  indivi- 
dual patients,  health  care  practitioners  and  health  care  facilities 
on  whom  PSRO  data  and  information  has  been  or  is  being  collected 
as  to: 

the  none/  title  and  address  of  the  person  fored lately  responsible 
.   for  the  PSRO  data  system  ' 

b.  those  who  will  have  access  to  the  file 

c.  the  circumstances  under  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  PSRO 
data  and-  information  will  be  disclosed 

The  procedures  for  notification  should  be  administratively  efficient, 

but  provide  at  a  minimum  for  general  notification  of  the  above. 
.  -  -  ■» 

Obtaining  Access  to  own  PSHO  Data  and 'Information 

Subject  to  restrictions  on  disclosure  of  PSRO  deliberations  (see  11)9), 
patients,  nealth  care  practitioners  and  health  care  facilities  must 
be  allowed  access,  upon  request,  to  their  individual  PSRO  data  and 
information  for  pur     -.s  of  ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  that  data 
and  information.    1         .0  must  establish  and  implement  procedures 
to  verify  the  accur.  the  data  and  information;  the  data  and 
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information  to  be  accessed  shall  not  be  physically  removed  and/or 

t  tVuiifniUcd  cu-side  of  the  PSRO. 

• 

Pet tj on  t  _ f]cc ess:    Special  Proc edurcs 

When  g  pat  lent:  requests  access  to  PSRO  data  and  information  under 

re graph  3  above,  the  physicians  of  record  must  be  notified  in 

v;rit'in«  at  least  ten  working  days  prior  to  patient  access.  The 

patient  will  not  require  physician  authorization  to  access  his 

individual  PSRO  data  and  information  nor  can  the  physician  prevent 

patient  access  to  the  data  and  information.    However,  if  upon 

:.  i 

receiving  notification  of  intended  patient  access,  a  physician  of 
record  objects  to  the  release  of  such  information  without  clarifica- 
tion, lie  or  iiis  designee  nay  be  present  when  the  patient  accesses 
his  individual  file  to  make  such,  clarification.  ' 

Limitation  on  Data  Collection  x 
The  PSRO  or  any  agent,  organization  or  institution  acting  on  its 
behalf  as  a  collector,  processor  and/or  reviewer  of  information,  must 
limit  the  collection  of  PSRO  data  and  information  to  that  nccessery 
for  the  purposes  of  PSRO  review  and/or  evaluation. 

Limitation  on  Data  Access 

f.ach  component  of  the  PSRO  review  system  will  have  access  only- to  '  ' 

» 

that  PSRO  •in-format ion'  and  data  necessary  to  carry  out.  its'  functions 
within  the  system. 

J!OiiO_L5*:.L3 ^IL.JIL1 .  f       1        n t  of     R  :Monal_PSRO  pat?.  Base 

Privileged  o'at.--  and  information  shall  not  he  slo-ed  in  a  runner 

which  constitutes  creation  of  a  national  PS.'O  da -a  base. 
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Co dvf  i  c a f  i  o n  a f__P •;•  r r. o n •:•  1  Id ". n  L  i  /  ie r s 

)  d  c  o ' .  i  f  i  c  a  1  ion  of  individual  j>o t ic-:;ts ,  l;»ilSl.  cary  pr<;ct i t'lonc-rs 
and  heeU-h  '.are  facilities  on  PSRO  generated  reports  cud  forms  must 
be  in  a  code fom  except  for  verification  purposes  as  provided  for 
in  paragraph  3  above.    Index  files  containing  cross  reference  of 
codes  to  names  of  patients,  practitioners  and  facilities  will  be 
maintained  in  a  secure  manner  within  the  PSRO  review  system. 

Pur  pa  t  ion:  Cc-.rjutcr  Files 

Computer  files  may  be  maintained  indefinite!;/;  however,  each  PSP.O 
must  purge  such  files  of  all  personal  identifiers  as  soon  as  such 
•identifiers  are  no  longer  necessary  (guidelines  recommending  time 
periods  will  be  developed)    for  purposes  of  review,  appeals, 
program  nonitoring  and  program  evaluation. 

Purgation  of  Hard  Copy 

Privileged  information  maintained  in  hard  copy  must  be  purged  when 

that  information  has  served,  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it  was 

generated. 

.  -  -  ■» 

I^Pi-iiJliili  1  i ty  for  C onf i_df n tia lity  Vested  in  a  Sin ole  Individual 
A  single  individual  within  the  PSRO  must  be  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  PSRO  data -within  the 
PSRO  review  system  and  for  the  notification  to-DMEW  of  any  breaches 
of  confidentiality  within  the  review  system.    A  plan  for  implementing 
this  responsibility  will  be  submitted  to  WXM  for  approval. 
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A I  1  C'frfCOiT.  end  emp  l  eyO  <  ;.•  of  the  PSRO  cUu  components  cf  the  PSRO 
revicv.;  s«ste?n  must  be  n^ris  rwsro  of  their  responsibility  to  maintain 
the  confident  la  lily  of  PtfROdaia  and  information  and  of  the  legal 
penalties  which  ray  be  assessed  for  i»naii thovi 2 ed  disclosure  of  PSRO 
data  o-f  information  (i.e. .  fined  not  mora  than  $1,000  and/or 
'1  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,  under  section  116C(!>)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act). 

]?.    Authorized  A c cess  :n  _ _R c_q  1 1  i_r c :- e p t r. 

An  individual  officer  or  employee  of  a  co:..p:  nefit  of  the  PSRO  review 
;  ■.'•  system  rcay  not  be  authroized  access  to  privileged  PSRO  data  and 
information  until  that  individual: 

a.    Has  completed  a  training  program  in  the  handling  of  such  data 

and  inform;  tion  pursuant  to  paragraph  Ki  below;  and 
b;    Has  signed  a  statement  indicating  that:    (1)  the  individual 
.  recognizes  his  responsibility  to  hold  the  data  in  confidence, 
and  {?)  is  aware  of  the  legal  penalties  which  ray  be  accessed 
v  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of  such  data  and  information  (i.e., 
fined  not  mo-re  than  $1,000  and/or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
six  months).   .  . 

\f\ .    Train  inn,  Room'  rements         •  '  ■■ 

Jt  is  the  rospoiisibi!  ity  of  the  PSRO  to  provide  an  ongoing  program 
•   of  training  in  the  handling  of  PSRO  privileged  informs tion  for  those 

officers  and  employ:-;:.*  of  PSRO  review  >ys :.c:n  components  authorized 
to  handle  such  data. 
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.    Ac  r ss_t o   : -s r  ci__Copy 

Each  acce sr.  to  privileged  :d$t&  fcnd  infer mot  U  n  which  requires  re. nova 
of  t  !••::•  da or  inff»rritic'ft  outside'  of  a  !:5'i0  review  system  component 
inysl  he  recorded  in  such  a  raenncr  as  to  itK.kafe  wh-\ t  materia'!  was 
accosted,  purpose,  when,  by  wbw»h  where  tha  Material  was  taken,  arid 
when  returned.    A  separate-  log  shall  i>o  kept  recording  access  to  the 
index  cede  file  (see  pmgraph  8).    This  leg  shall  indicate  the 
purpose  of  access,  when,  and  by  when. 

.Disclosure :    licensing  Boards 

Copies  of  sanction  reports  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  DHlW  under 
.Section  1157  of  the  Social  Security  Act  may  at  the  same  time  be 
'forwarded  to  state  licensing  beards.    However,  the  practitioner  or 
facility  rr.us L  be  notified  in  writing  at  least  ID  working  days  prior 
to  disc  leisure  to  permit  the  submission  of  a  statement  to  accompany 
.the  disclosed  sanction  report.    If  the  licensing  board  has  been 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  sanction  report,  the  PSRO  shall  inform  the 
licensing  board  of  the  D'HFIJ  determination  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  determination  is  made.  ' 

Pi scj  oserej    C i  v  i  1  1  i  t  i  :■  a  t  >  o n  .  ; 

Subject  to  regulations  governing  administrative  hearings  under 
section  ?0S(bj  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  privileged'  data  and 
.information,  PSRO  sanction  mparts  and  PSRO  deliberations  shall 
not  be  subject  to  subpeorw  or  discovery  proceedings  in  any  civil 

4 

action;  nor  shall  any  PSRO  member,  employee  or  consultant  be  sub- 
ject .'to  suhpeona  or  discovery  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  relating  to  the  above. 
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TC.    Disc  I  esure^ ..Cb.t:  '  !  :\^/lU 

.  •  In  f.lc       appeals  disclosure  uf  o;  ivi'. oa  d  d<  to  or  information  to 
ot:".?r  than  li  e  clcc-it  or  hi:  rc^rr-schtrti.v.-;  must  be  limited  to 
(hose  parties  'involved  in  the  appeals  process. 

19.    disclosure:;    P:.:iO  Deliberations 

f'SKO  del ibere: t ion:,  concerning  patients,,  practitioners  and  facilities 
which  serve  as  a  ha  sis  of  PSRO  decisions  shall  not  be  disclosed  out- 
side  the  PSIUh 

20'.    'Pis.-clps.urQ'  S .-•_! » c t  if  \\  f'roc.Oj-'j  rics     .  1 

".Subject  to  rcyuwi t ic us  cover nine  administrative  Ijca rings,  under 
section  205(b)  c?  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  provisions  for  judicial 
.'  '  review,  privileged  data  and  information  and  sanction  reports  may  bo- 
disclosed  for  purposes  of  sanction  proceedings,  but  disclosure  is 
limited  to.phys'cions  or  facilities  subject  to  sanction  or  their 
representatives,  the  appropriate  State-wide  Council  for  purposes  of 
review  and  consent,  and  the  Secretary  or  his  authorised  representative 
for  purposes  of  sanction  determinations. 

21.  disclosure:    P-osul  ts  j>|  Sanction  Pror  codings 

If  sanctions  are  levied  on  health  care  practitioners  or  health  care 
providers  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section  1160  (b)(2),  the 
•  nawe  of  the  sanctioned  party,  the  action  taken  end  the  nature  of 
.   /-the  sanction  must  be  made  a  matter  of  public  record  by  both  the 
:-  •  Secretary  and  the  J-ShO.  ; 
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for  purposes  of  Federal        lla&4  program  ro.nitorii.r,  rci'VC'./,  and 
evcsii-'.?  tic-'n,  |.  ri'vilec  ad  data  atS  info  nation  H'}.y  only  be:  ecc  i-ssed  by 
'  on-site  vrsvts  to  the  PSRO  or  the  other  components  of  the  PSKO  rcviev/ 
sysle.v.  "in  which  tf.e  pri'ViTc^H  data  grid/or  iiv'fofYoai'von  is  stored. 
•Privileged  in  rotation  or  dote  nay  not  be  physically  removed  end/or 
trarisr.il ted  outside  of  the  PSRO  review  system  except  for  the  purpose 
.of  appeals  or  sanctions.    Pursuant  to  paragraph  SB  all  privileged 
information  and  date  needed  for  monitoring  and  progrea  review 
purposes  must  contain  all  personal  identification  in  a  ceded  form. 

Disc  1  OS u re:    Health  Care  Fa  c ij_i tv_Ijrf orrra tion 

J\Oti-pri vi  1  eced  data  and  information  acquired  and/or  generated  by  any 
••  PSRO, '  i t:  agents  or  ancillary  components  supporting  PSRO  review  which 
is  uniquely  identifiable  to  a  given  health  care  facility  may  be 
disclosed  upon  request  and  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of 
.copying  the  requested  information.    However,  the  health  care  facility 
must  be  notified  in  writing  30  days  prior  to  disclosure  to  permit 
the  facility  to  review  the  'information  for  accuracy-and  to  provide 
comments  to  accompany  the  disclosed  information. 

Pi scl qsu r ej_  Non-Privi 1 coed  Information 

Kon-privi 1 eged  information  and  reports  generated  within  the  PSRO 
rnay  be  disclosed  to  individuals,  organizations  and  institutions 
upon  request  and  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  copying 
the  reques f ed  i nf ommo f  ion . 
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25.  k  Keo'!f  s ,l>.,,.  fp r  . | te;tc r v ' ;i • ' n .  f'Li'f"  -  ;V i y^:  pptsdJ nfornip t i ori 

■  Spec'"?',!  ic  requests  for  the  ocrier;:  i.vor!  r.-r  ncx'-privilceod  irifo:l:;3tvo!i 
•for  research,  eva'iu.:.i  'ion  >kk!  heal  id:  pj  •'iipirvQ  purposes  to  be'- conducted 
by  parties  independent  of  the  KWJ  program  will  be  processed  on 
revest  and  payment  of  a  fee  to  cover  the  expense  of  producing  the 
requested  information  subject  to  efficient  progrei.'.  adsiiivi  strati  on. 

2G.    fSSl^L^iJjil^Ml2!lJ:ti  .'"'.'-■ 

Reports  genera  ted  by  iho  PSR'D  containing  information  required  by 
Federal  agencies  in  their  monitoring  and  pronram  review  capacity 
are  considered  to  come  under  the  freedom  of  Information  Act  and 
once  received  by  DHEW  are  subject  to' its  disclosure  provisions, 

27-    Disclosure:  Other 

Disclosure  or  access  other  than  that  describee!  in  tin's  policy  must 
.be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  HtW. 
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